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A Golden Jubilee 


Dr. C. W. Knudten Fifty Years in 
One Parish 


Sr. Smuon’s CuurcH, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 5-7 celebrated the golden jubilee 
of their pastor, C. W. Knudten, D.D., 
who has served the church, his first 
and only charge, for fifty years. 

The pastor was born in Germany and 
prepared himself for the ministry in 
the homeland, but when a call came 
from America to send ministers to take 
care of the religious and spiritual in- 
terests of the many immigrants that 
had settled in the States and were 
without a church and the preaching of 
the Word, he changed his plans. Among 
the many candidates who had their 
classical education and their the- 
ological training in Germany and vol- 
unteered to serve in America, was 
Christian W. Knudten, who arrived in 
1891. Upon the advice of the church 
authorities, he took a course in English 
at Carthage College, Carthage, IIL, 
which institution honored him by con- 
ferring upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1920. While in college, 
he received a call to St. Simon’s Mis- 
sion, and entered upon his ministry 
June 5, 1892. 


A Church Builder 

The small mission, about two years 
old, in the Humboldt Park district, 
consisted of only twelve families. The 
district west of the park was very 
slow in developing and the depression 
of the nineties interfered greatly with 
the development. Nothing, however, 
could keep the pastor and the few loyal 
families from going on in the work of 
the Lord with undaunted courage and 
good cheer. And the earnest efforts to 
make St. Simon’s one of the outstand- 
ing churches on the northwest side 
were slowly realized in the course of 
years, when the church grew from 
twelve to more than 500 families with 
2,118 baptized and 1,353 confirmed 
members. During the past fifty years, 
the pastor has baptized 2,718, confirmed 
1,929, married 1,436 couples and fol- 
lowed 1,803 to the grave. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Knudten, 
the present church was built in 1899, 
to which was added, in 1916, a parish 
house—a three-story building with 
meeting rooms and a flat for the sexton. 
When the fine pipe organ was installed. 
the pastor succeeded in receiving a gift 
of $1,000 from Andrew Carnegie. When 
the congregation celebrated their 
golden jubilee in 1939, over $10,000 was 
raised by the freewill offerings of mem- 
bers and friends, so that many changes 
and improvements could be made. 

The church, which was organized as 
a German church, has become bi- 
lingual. While German services are 


still held every Sunday at 9.30 A. M., 
English is predominant. All the or- 
ganizations — Bible school, Luther 
League, Brotherhood, Junior and 
Senior Choirs, Loyal Circle, Ladies’ 
Guild, Willing Workers and Church 
Council—are using English exclusively. 
The only organizations that are still 
using the German to some extent are 
the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
German Ladies’ Aid and the German 
Choir. English services are held every 
Sunday morning with good attendance. 


A Leader 
Besides attending to all the parish 
work, the pastor has been active in 


C. W. Knudten, D.D. 


serving the church at large. He was 
professor of the German Lutheran 
Seminary, teaching Greek, Hebrew and 
Exegesis from 1893-1897, when the 
seminary was transferred to Atchison, 
Kansas. He was one of the leaders in 
taking up the mission work of the 
Wartburg Synod and was the president 
of the Mission Board for more than 
thirty-five years; a member of the Lu- 
theran Literary Board for more than 
twenty years. He served on the North- 
western (German) Mission Board of 
the United Lutheran Church from 1918- 
1926 and was a member of the Joint 
Commission which brought about the 
merger of the five boards of American 
Missions of the U. L. C. A. In 1926, he 
was honored by the Wartburg Synod, 
being made a patron of the Andhra 
Christian College in India, when the 
synod contributed $1,000 for that in- 
stitution. 


Loyal Assistants 

In the manifold work of his office, 
the pastor has been nobly assisted, not 
only by his loyal members who in lov- 
ingkindness and fine appreciation have 
helped and encouraged him, but also 
by his good wife, Mrs. Anna Siewert 
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Knudten, whom he married in 1895; 
and by his six children, of whom four 
—Mrs. Erna Wittman, Mrs. Erana 
Skalla, Herbert and Carl—with their 
families living in Chicago, are taking 
a great interest in the church work. 
Two of his sons are ministers—one a 
missionary to Japan for twenty years, 
the Rev. Arthur C. Knudten, who is 
now, on account of the war, living with 
his family in Los Angeles, Calif., and 
serving a congregation there; and the 
Rev. Edwin H. Knudten, pastor of a 


flourishing church in Rutherford, N. J. © 


A special service was held on the 
evening of June 5 when the president 
of the Wartburg Synod, Dr. R. R. 
Belter, conducted the service. After 
the service there was a fellowship 
meeting in the church hall. Sunday fol- 
lowing jubilee services were held. The 
pastor’s son, the Rev. Edwin H. 
Knudten, and his grandson, Walter 
Wittman, officiated. 
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WE suggest some reading in connection with this edi- 
_ torial and its picture. Turn in your Bible to the ninth 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. It is a long portion, which 
begins with an announcement of our Lord’s equipment 
of those sent forth to preach and heal in His name. In 
succeeding verses is written what is probably a typical 
cross section of what happened when the disciples 
obeyed the instruction given them. The performance of 
a great miracle is described; Peter’s wording of their 
confession is recorded; the Transfiguration is told; heal- 
ings were performed, and the purpose of God was given 
when Jesus said in gentle but plain rebuke, “The Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” Promptly people offered help. Now read the 
sixty-second, the closing verse of the chapter, “No man, 
having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” 

Now you can turn to page 6 of this issue and read the 
article headed “This Crisis Time.” You will note that 
the writer is the Rev. Dr. Edwin Moll of the Secretariat 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, and that he has been 
deputed by the Board to put into words the desire and 


the intention of our agency for foreign missions. The 
result is a statement of policy, drafted in this year 1942 


to indicate the planning of our Board of Foreign Mis- . 


sions at this time. It is a militant declaration of loyal 
adherence to the program of the church. The plowman 


Last Furrow’s End 


has not reached the end of his furrow, nor has the 
preparation of the soil and the sowing of the seed been 
completed. Pending completion of the job there must be 
no abandonment of the work. 

This declaration of confidence and of determination 
to carry on deserves 100 per cent approval by the 
U. L. C. A. To quit at this time would be an act of in- 
gratitude to God. The work of our missions has been 
greatly blessed in recent years. In every field the 
preaching of the Word has brought conversions. In 
India and in China great rejoicing has been manifested 
as the Lord has added to the churches those that were 
to be saved. We do not expect that God has given so 
richly of His grace if any withdrawal was in His mind. 

We must keep our word with those to whom our mis- 
sionaries went with an eternal message. The Gospel we 
preach and the fellowship in faith thereby established 
have not been represented as temporary. There are no 
“ifs” nor conditions in the proclamation, but “straight 
talk”: “Whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” To quit now is not fair to those who took our 
missionaries at their word. 

And finally we must keep on in order to stay with 
God. He does not intend that His word shall return 
unto Him void. It is no part of His plan that supersti- 
tion and atheism shall seize and hold the precious souls 
of believers. 
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ae Choe in the News 


What Is Home Without a Mother? 

“Tye nation must think of its homes first of all,” as- 
serts the Rev. John A. Duffy, bishop of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Buffalo. Mothers who neglect their 


A EN. 


children by going to work in 
war industries are not serving 
their nation’s best interests. 

The protection of the home 
is far more fundamental than 
any other question involved, 
Bishop Duffy states. All avail- 
able men, single women, and 
married women who have no 
children should be enlisted in 
industry, but “the mothers of 
children should be put back 
where they belong—in the 
home. 

“A careful observer of social 
conditions and one interested 
in a sound community life cannot fail to recognize that 
no patriotic endeavor that militates against the well- 
being of the home and the proper care of children should 
receive public approval.” 


Fortune for Methodist Missions 


One-THIRD of an $8,500,000 estate has been bequeathed 
to the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions according 
to the will of the late E. S. Collins, Oregon lumber king. 

Mr. Collins was the son of Truman D. Collins, founder 
of the Collins Institute in Calcutta, India. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions is enlisting 
150 new recruits for missionary service immediately 
after the war, it was determined at the recent conven- 
tion of the Congregational Christian Churches in Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. 


Classifying the Soldiers 


HERETOFORE men coming into the army have been 
officially cataloged merely as “Protestant,” “Catholic,” 
or “Jewish.” From now on Protestants will be given 
opportunity to specify their denominational preference. 

“Commanding officers are permitted to furnish infor- 
mation as to the religious preference of members of their 
command to local churches and accredited denomina- 
tional representatives,” states the Chief of Chaplains. 

About seventy-five new Protestant chaplains are 
wanted each week for service in the U. S. Army and 
Navy. There are already 2,500 Protestant ministers en- 
listed in this service. 

Four Protestant chaplains have lost their lives in serv- 
ice in this war; two at Pearl Harbor and two in the Java 
Sea. Two chaplains have been awarded medals for 
bravery in action. 


Reformed Church Wants Supervision 

Synops of the Evangelical and Reformed Church may 
adopt the practice of electing full-time presidents to 
supervise pastoral work, provide guidance to congrega- 
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tions, and aid in placing pastors, according to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the General Synod meeting in Cincinnati. 

Proposals are to be formulated by the general council 
for aligning adjacent synods into “areas” which may call 
full-time officials. 


Under the present plan of pastor placement, can- : 


didates offer themselves directly to pastorless churches. 


Congregationalists and Reformed Talk Merger 

Tue Congregational Christian Churches, in session in 
Durham, N. H., voted to continue merger negotiations 
with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The pro- 
posal was strongly endorsed by most Congregational 
leaders. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church voted unan- 
imously to continue efforts toward merger, or at least 
toward establishment of closer relations with the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 


Laymen's Language 

Enrtors of church papers were discussing, at the last 
meeting of the Associated Church Press, the question of 
how-to use language people will understand when writ- 
ing about central Christian teachings. 

Youthful church members today do not grasp the 
meaning of such words as redemption, sanctification, 
justification, it was stated. These abstract religious terms 
should be translated in concrete terms, it was suggested. 

Opposition to any effort to reduce religious ter- 
minology to a least common denominator was expressed 
by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century. 

Dr. Morrison said, as reported in the Lutheran Stand- 
ard, “The great words of religious faith and experience 
ought not to be diluted nor should we make any adjust- 
ment to a new vocabulary that will rule them out.” 

The trouble, declared Dr. Morrison is with our system 
of public education which has thrown out positive re- 
ligion. “Four generations have been delivered back to 
society by our educational system on a progressive de- 
cline in understanding the elements and essentials of 
Christianity. 

“This has been going on ever since the church with- 
drew from its educational responsibility and turned 
public education over to the state.” 


No New Church 


Fire recently destroyed a Catholic church in Clear- 
water, Nebr., but no priorities for its rebuilding will be 
permitted. The parish must find temporary quarters for 
worship until after the war. 

“While it is a policy of the War Production Board to 
co-operate in every way possible with all churches and 
religious organizations,” wrote N. G. Burleigh, chief of 
the WPB’s service branch, “we cannot assign prefer- 
ence rating on materials going into the construction of 
a building unless it is in the interest of public health 
and safety or to be used in connection with our direct 
or indirect war efforts.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Fears That the 1942 model auto dies would be 
scrapped for the nickel alloy steel they contain have 
been happily removed. The salvage section of the WPB 
finally decided not to press the suggestion, except in a 
case of extreme emergency that might arise, inasmuch 
as it would seriously retard the return of auto produc- 
tion after the war ended. The deciding argument was 
the prolonged period of post-war unemployment which 
would be precipitated (more than a year) until new dies 
could be provided. However, the fear spurred designers 
along the road toward new ideas in construction for the 
future car. Already it is confidently stated that the post- 
war car will be lighter, stronger and more maneuverable 
through the increased use of aluminum and magnesium. 
Engines will be more economical to run by reason of the 
lessons learned from airplane engine construction, and 
more powerful because high octane gasoline will be uni- 
versally used. Autos will be less ornate in finish, more 
utilitarian, and with a higher percentage of safety. 


Switzerland will celebrate a 2,000th anniversary this 
summer. The pity is that the American public will be 
denied personal presence on account of this bothersome 
World War. (Can it be that impatience to be present 


has stimulated all this agitation for a second front in 


Europe?) The occasion for the celebration, strangely 
enough, is the destruction, by Rome’s original Caesar, 
of the bridge across the Rhone in 58 B. C. That was at 
the site of the present Geneva, and the Swiss argument 
evidently is that there must have been some kind of a 
Geneva there before the bridge was built and later de- 
stroyed to keep the ancient Helvetians (the Swiss to- 
day) from migrating westward to become dangerous to 
the Romans. You may take part in the celebration 
vicariously by buying two new issues of stamps to com- 
memorate the event. They are 10 and 20 centimes in 
value. The first carries a view of sixteenth century 
Geneva as it was when John Calvin established his 
theocratic rule in Geneva. 


Though Goebbels gives repeated public assurances 
that the proposed Allied invasion on a “second front” 
is just a false alarm, the German military High Com- 
mand keeps on urging the entire occupation of France. 
These military leaders do not stand alone in believing 
that France will be the logical military point of attack 
when the United Nations begin their advance. Gen- 
eral De Gaulle, leader of the Free French, has just 
warned (July 3) the French people that “the last battle 
of this war will be fought in France, and the French 
people will be in it.” The Nazi assurance, based on the 
expectation that their U-boat campaign will continue to 
be successful, apparently has much to be said for it; but 
a sudden change of fortune in this campaign is promised, 
and is quite possible. However, in spite of Goebbels’ 
professed optimism, the Axis forces are making huge 
preparations, some of which express uncertainty with 
respect to the outcome. Occupation forces have been 
heavily increased along the coasts of Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium and France. German civilian technicians in 
Belgium have been warned that “in event of invasion 


they must return to Germany as best they can.” Mil- 
lions of French civilians are reported as being forcibly 
evacuated from the coast of Northern France. Italy has 
500,000 troops massed in Lombardy, in case of invasion, 
to be thrown into France after it has been safely appro- 
priated. All this, of course, indicates the thoroughness 
of Nazi preparedness, but also implies a measure of fear. 


Oklahoma’s Creek Indians are already beginning 
eagerly to eye their corn fields. This is intended to meas- 
ure the fields’ contribution toward a generous celebra- 
tion of the Creek New Year late in August. A “Busk” 
(which means a fast), or green corn ceremony, ushers 
in the new year with an eight-day observance of rigor- 
ous fasting, which is topped off with the drinking of a 
copious and equally rigorous ritual emetic. In this way 
the Creeks hope to purify themselves religiously, so 
that they may go through the year before them without 
mishap. The ceremonial concludes with an abounding 
feast of roasted green corn. The entire celebration is 
carried on in the midst of the incessant din of beating 
tom-toms and yelping, dancing Indians. Until quite re- 
cently this ritual observance was strictly secluded from 
white observers. Though nowadays visitors are taken 
as a matter of course, their presence is ignored. The 
Creeks continue to hold themselves aloof, strictly with- 
drawn from any but the most casual contact with the 
whites, a condition that is made possible by their self- 
sufficiency as farmers. 


Occasional Items of interest: A letter published in 
Vooruit, an alien-controlled Belgian newspaper (April 
9), reveals that it is easier for workers to get into Ger- 
many than to get out. Once there, they must give a 
nine-month notice for permission to return home... . 
Operations on the field of battle have been streamlined 
by Britain through the mass production of a simplified 
anaesthetizer, the “Oxford Vaporizer.” It requires no 
bulky cylinders. The vaporizer consists of a small case, 
thirty pounds in weight, and a bottle of liquid ether 
which vaporizes as needed within the machine. One 
anaesthetist can control six operations at a time with 
this foolproof contrivance, which conserves ether in hot 
countries and applies it more efficiently.... By a re- 
cent 5-4 decision of our Supreme Court, the right of 
local communities to tax distributors of religious liter- 
ature was upheld. The decision opens the way to grave 
restrictions upon religious liberty. Christians should 
give careful thought to the dissent of Chief Justice 
Stone, that by this action “a way has been found for the 
effective suppression of speech and press and religion, 
despite constitutional guarantees.” This is another of 
the unfortunate and threatening effects of totalitarian 
forms of thought and, in turn, of methods adopted in de- 
fense against its aggression. ... War has changed not 
only the appearance, but the very life, of rural England, 
through the erection of munitions plants throughout the 
land. Revealing smoke is avoided by the universal use 
of electrical power. The factories are blended into the 
surrounding scene by shrubbery and flowers. Not adorn- 
ment, but concealment, is the reason. 
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This Crisis Time in Foreign Missions 


A Statement of the Faith, Policy and Plans of the Board of Foreign Missions 


By a Special Committee of the Board, Dr. Evw1n MoL., Chairman 


Topay in Europe the Christian church is suffering 
gross violence. No Protestant denomination is so griev- 
ously affected as our Lutheran Church. Paganism in 
the guise of National Socialism, intent upon extermi- 
nation of Christ-worship, is pursuing its objective with 
such fiendish cunning, fury and ruthlessness that cries of 
suffering and distress are wafted to our ears from Lu- 
theran Scandinavia and from our Lutheran brethren in 
Germany. Force—tremendous force, brute force, de- 
moniaec force—bayonets and bullets and bombs—and 
propaganda—subtle and diabolical, are marshalled in an 
all-out war to annihilate freedom of worship and to de- 
stroy the Christian faith, the Christian democratic way 
of life, and the Christian culture and ethic. What shall 
we think of the prospect as we look across the Atlantic 
and behold the tribulation of our brethren? Are we, too, 
intimidated? Do our faces blanche and our hearts quail 
and our knees buckle? 


Stars Shall Not Withdraw Their Shining 

In Dan Crawford’s great missionary book, “Back to 
the Long Grass,” he tells the following story. A Re- 
publican in the days of the French Revolution was talk- 
ing with a poor peasant who still clung to his belief in 
God. The Republican was sneering at the peasant’s faith. 
He was telling the peasant that they were going to wipe 
out every trace of religion. 

“We shall pull down your church steeples, and tear 
down your churches. We shall tear up every Bible in 
France and wipe the idea of God out of all history. We 
shall tear down every suggestion of God.” 

“Then, citizen,” replied the peasant, ‘“‘you’ll have to 
tear down the stars.” 

And so it is today—for we read in 

Matthew 16: 18. “And I say unto thee, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Isaiah 27: 2, 3. “In that day sing ye unto her, a vine- 
yard of red wine. I the Lord do keep it: I will water it 
every moment: lest any hurt it, I will keep it night and 
day.” 

Daniel 7: 14. “And there was given him dominion, 
and a kingdom, that all people and nations and lan- 
guages should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his dominion 
that which shall not be destroyed.” 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break: God’s Kingdom stands!” 


Fear Not, Little Flock 

Let the age-old faith of Lutheranism be restated with 
emphasis, directness and simplicity: “The church is of 
divine origin and under divine protection.” She will be 
ultimately vindicated. The true church consists of a 
body of Christian people called out from the world by 
Jesus Christ. The people of God will ever live. The 
church will never be destroyed. Sooner will the waves 
of the sea hammer the cliffs of New England to pieces, 


sooner will the winds batter the eternal hills to frag- 
ments, sooner will the torrential rains extinguish the 
stars of the heavens than that the enemies of the Church 
ot Jesus Christ will destroy the church— 


“Forget it not ’til the crowns are crumbled, 
Til the swords of the kings are rent with rust; 
Forget it not ’til the hills lie humbled 
And the springs of the sea run rust” 


that we have a church that stands forever and ever and 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. 


God’s Plan for the Far East 


Also in the Far East have the black waters of tribula- 
tion surged angrily over the body of the church. Before 
the outbreak of the war we were obliged to surrender 
our material interests and possessions to the Church of 
Christ in Japan—a federation of eleven different and 
widely divergent denominations. American missionaries 
and American money could no longer be employed in 
direct evangelistic and educational effort. That now hbe- 
came the sole function and responsibility of Japanese 
Christians—a very definite minority group in Japan and 
in indigent circumstances. The doors of Japan are, for 
the moment, locked, bolted and barred against us. 

With the outbreak of hostilities our contact with the 
mission in China, which is altogether in the occupied 
area, abruptly ceased. Here, too, seemingly insuperable 
barricades block our way. Missionaries are either in- 
terned or confined to their compounds; no new mission- 
aries and no money for the work, both of which are so 
desperately needed, can be sent. It is our confidence 
that loyal Chinese Christians are taking upon themselves 
the duties and responsibilities of the Mission to their 
best ability. 

War clouds hang sullenly and threateningly on the 
horizon of India, where our great Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, with a constituency of 200,000 Chris- 
tians, occupies a peculiarly vulnerable geographical 
position, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, readily ac- 
cessible by an invading Japanese force. Shells have 
already fallen within twelve miles of the northernmost 
part of our Mission! 

Will we accept defeat simply because we come to 
closed doors—doors behind which there yet live millions, 
a half billion people and more, in agonizing spiritual 
need, precious souls who can be saved only as they learn 
to know and embrace Jesus as their Saviour? Is it not 
within the plan and program of God that these from the 
East should also be brought into the Kingdom of God? 
Have we not a definite, a vital part in that divine plan 
and program? Can and will God not presently seize 
those closed doors in His Almighty hands and burst them 
open and break them down and clear the way and chal- 
lengingly cry out to us: Go ye also into that part of the 
world and make disciples? Shall we be defeated by 
closed doors and intimidated by lowering skies and 
ominous thunder clouds? 
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_ From Victory Unto Victory 


With Scriptural warrant and the precedent of history 
the Board of Foreign Missions has the inflexible faith 


that these adverse conditions are but temporary and 
constitute merely an interruption of the mission pro- 
gram of the Church. Presently God will again assert 
His mastery. The Founder and Head of the Christian 
- Church will march on from triumph to triumph. The 


Cross of Christ will loom large and ever more resplend- 
ently. Paganism will dwindle slowly but surely while 
Christianity increases in volume and strength 


“And the shouts of jubilee 
Loud as mighty thunders roar 
Shall yet be heard the wide world o’er.” 


- We Will Be Ready 


The Board, therefore, has not, nor does it intend to, 
nor dare it relinquish any one of our present mission 
fields—not even Japan. In God’s time the present 
obstacles will be removed, and unprecedented oppor- 
tunities will beckon to us and will require missionaries 
and money—many missionaries and much money. With 
faith in that prospect the Board is carefully “earmark- 
ing” funds for Japan and China, and retaining, wherever 
possible, the evacuated missionaries from these lands 
upon its staff of missionaries. We will be ready to enter 
promptly through re-opened doors, to repossess our 
fields and to render efficient service. 

During this emergency the Board has substantially 


increased its appropriations to, and the numbers of its 


workers in those of our fields which have not been di- 
rectly affected by the war—Argentina, Liberia, and 
British Guiana. Increased appropriations range from 10 
per cent to 30 per cent. Glowing prospects and most 
gratifying results are being regularly reported from 
these fields. However, since these increases, resulting 
in an enlarged work, will mean a permanent increase in 
our annual budget, the Board has gone as far as it dare 
without facing the necessity of curtailment when normal 
conditions return and China and Japan again assert their 
claims upon us. 


Proceed With Caution 

In response to many inquiries, let it be said that the 
Board is aware of, and is carefully examining, the pos- 
sibilities for work in a new missionary field. Because of 
our established work in Japan and China and the truly 
amazing prospects, especially in China and India; be- 
cause of probable pressing demands which will be made 
upon us when the war is over, and to which we should 
be prepared to respond, i.e., from Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, Russia and distressed Lutheran missions through- 
out the world; it should be apparent that we must pro- 
ceed with caution in the matter of opening up a new 
mission field. Pioneer work is always slow of growth and 
costly. Should we now open up a new work, we would 
be permanently committed to its support, financially 
and otherwise, and therefore, unable to resume, as we 
ought, where we were obliged to cease in the Far East, 
and unable to respond, as we ought, to the appeals that 
will come from our distressed brethren in other world 
areas. However, should the future indicate that work 
in one or more of our present fields must be permanently 
abandoned, the Board will undoubtedly petition the 
United Lutheran Church to open a new foreign mission 
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field. If and when that time comes, the Board will be 
ready with facts and figures, 


Commendable Co-action 

Every effort is being made to keep intact the present 
staff of trained missionaries. Through the goodwill and 
the laudable co-operation of the various agencies of the 
Church—especially that of the Board of American Mis- 
sions and the Board of Education—and through the sym- 
pathetic and understanding attitude of local pastors and 
congregations, many of our evacuated missionaries have 
found temporary employment. They are holding them- 
selves in readiness to re-occupy their chosen fields of 
work in foreign lands when the doors to these fields are 
again flung open. Congregations in need of parish work- 
ers, office secretaries and ad interim pastors may find 
their requirements most satisfactorily met by establish- 
ing contact with the Board of Foreign Missions at 18 
East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Faith in the New Day 

With firm faith in the future of the mission enterprise, 
the Board is continuing to enlist and prepare volunteers 
for service in the various fields in which we have hither- 
to been working. Missionary leaders of all denomina- 
tions are agreed that there will be a great resurgence 
of foreign mission interest and activity when the war is 
over. It was so after the last war. Presently there will 
come to us insistent requests, not simply for money but 
also for missionaries. We are preparing even now to 
fulfill these requests. Nor need we wait! At present 
there is dire need of medical missionaries, especially in 
Liberia. The three doctors of this field have returned to 
America on account of illness, and the field is now with- 
out medical ministry. 

That the Board may proceed wisely in this critical 
time it is keeping itself informed of the plans and pro- 
cedures of other denominational missionary agencies. 
Relationships with these agencies are both agreeable 
and helpful—to them as to us. 

In view of the above statements and of the oppor- 
tunities which confront us, the Board earnestly requests 
the prayers and the continued and increasing support 
of the Church. So long as the church stands—and not 
even the gates of hell shall prevail against her—so long 
as, with discerning eye, she sees the Head of the Church 
and hears His clarion cry commanding and urging her 
to “Go!” and assuring her of His abiding presence in her 
every undertaking: “Lo I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” so long we must repudiate every 
suggestion of defeatism, resist the propaganda of timid 
souls who agitate that we should retreat, fervently pray, 
industriously work and generously give. So long as He 
is our Chief and Captain, our warfare must be in the 
nature of an offensive and never a defensive. 


Pror. Ouiver Caupwetit, of Nanking University, 
China, says that there are 3,000,000 Christians in China 
and millions of others who are following Christian 
ideals while still lingering in the Buddhist faith. Many 
important figures in the diplomatic corps are members 
of the Christian church and their influence upon the 
political and moral life is great. Of those whose names 
are in the ‘“Who’s Who” of China, more than half were 
educated in Christian colleges—United Presbyterian. 
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Gods Will in This Crisis 


DR. PAUL H. KRAUSS Discusses Pastors’ Problems for Which 


This War Is the Cause 


“Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed, 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest.” 


Wuat is the will and purpose of God, as we regard, 
aghast, the agony of the peoples? It is not enough to 
say, “To come to the knowledge of His will and of His 
gracious Gospel.” The phrase needs interpreting, else 
it becomes the stereotyped sort of thing that too long 
has caused sincere souls to turn away from the church 
because they have been offered stones when they cried 
for bread. We need, indeed, as has been said in a recent 
inspiring article, to “increase the tensions.” But what 
tensions? God’s tensions are of Good against Evil, of 
Humility against Arrogance, of the Ideal against the 
Actual, of Christ against Cain. 

There are some who say, “God is not in this war. 
Let’s keep Him out of it.” That is too simple a dismissal 
of a great problem. God certainly did not cause it, nor 
is He responsible for it. But to say that He is not in- 
volved in it, concerned about it, and has vast purposes 
that He proposes to work out of it, is to make God small. 
He is “afflicted in the afflictions of His children,” but He 
still sits “King of the flood.” He shall “cause the wrath 
of men and nations to praise Him,” while “the remainder 
of wrath He will restrain.” He is working out His pur- 
poses with a patience that is only divine in the face of 
man’s persistent misuse of His bounties; nor will He 
“fail nor be discouraged until He shall have set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for His law.” 

It is that Judgment with which we as Christian min- 
isters are concerned, and it is the fulfillment of that law 
for which we labor. Why are the nations at war? 
Against what, and for what, can the Christian fight? 
Has he a right to fight at all? These are questions that 
must be answered. 


Sin the Cause of War 

The nations are at war because of sin. The world has 
sinned, nationally, individually, collectively, and the day 
of judgment, with suffering for sin, is at hand. Indi- 
vidually we have sinned in our selfishness, in lack of 
consecration, in prides and self-complacencies and van- 
ities and intemperances. The church has sinned in over- 
engrossment with material ends and denominational 
pride and ambition. The nations have sinned. America 
has sinned, in its glorification of pleasure and worship of 
material wealth. It has sinned in the selfishness that is 
inclined to turn its back upon its brother nations, despite 
the fact that God has given us the greatest wealth and 
most commanding position in the world. “To whom 
much hath been given, of him shall much be required.” 
Anyone sins who thinks we have no responsibility for 
the welfare of humanity. Anyone in America today who 
thinks we can set up walls against the world’s misery, 
subsist in “flowery beds of ease,” and escape our penalty 


{Dr. Krauss, at the spring diag of the Chicago Laeren the 
ological Seminary, read a paper, “The istian Pastor and th 
From his manuscript a portion fea been chosen for this issue. al Secoadl 
installment will follow.] 


and part of the “blood, toil and tears,” doesn’t know God, 
His justice—or His love. England has sinned, in her 
imperialism that exploited helpless peoples, even though 
in many cases they were helped, in her self-interested | 
betrayal of the ideals of the League of Nations in the 


Manchukuo and Abyssinia incidents. 


Germany Sinned and Sinned ‘A gainge 


Germany has sinned. She has been sinned against, in | 
that, with more genuine help from the other nations in © 
the last twenty years, she might have been prevented | 
from the moral insanities that are now destroying her. | 
But she has sinned, and is sinning, in her arrogant race © 
pride, in her announced and obvious intention to force | 
her domination on the world, in her grandiose conceits | 


as to the glory of German culture—in which we Amer- 


icans, incidentally, have encouraged her—in her claim — 
to be and become the number one dominating nation of | 


the world, no matter at what cost. 


Italy has sinned, Russia, Japan, all the nations. They 
are all now under the “wrath of God,” and He is tramp- - 


ling the vintage again, in justice—and in love. 


Nazism is a final assertion of national sin and inhuman — 
force, in the face of the progress of the Kingdom of God. — 


Its philosophy is a denial of the worth of the individual 
soul, a denial of democracy and the sacredness of human 
values, a denial of Christianity, an exaltation of a Mes- 


sianic race that is to swashbuckle across the face of the q 


nations. 
Here are simple questions of fact, and out of them 


simple issues of right and wrong. Remember, all the © 
previous tangle of sin, by all of us, is acknowledged. But © 


we have to make moral choices in the present crisis. To 
be paralyzed in the present from making moral judg- 
ments because of past sin would mean the end of mo- 
rality. Let’s return to the great Bible truth that we 
have “all sinned and done evil in thy sight, O Lord.” 
But here is unashamed, lordly, insolent, sabre-rattling 
force again asserting its right to rule the nations. Here 
is a choice that we as Christians have to make—and it 
ought not to be difficult. Here are principles in irrecon- 
cilable conflict. Either Christ or Cain! Either force or 
brotherhood! Either hate or humanity! 


Force—True Peace—and Pacifism 

I believe that force, in a world of unequal develop- 
ment in moral and ethical standards, is necessary some- 
times as a temporary expedient. So does every pacifico- 
liberal; in fact, if not in profession. He locks his doors. 
He pays taxes and supports governments. He believes 
in police powers. Even one of America’s most distin- 
guished pacifists, in a recent Christian Century article, 
approvingly pictures a super-state with a military force 
to maintain law and order. I cannot understand what 
seems to be, in simple logic, the contradiction of that 
position on the part of absolute pacifism. They declare, 
of course, that a police force, with proper tribunals, with 
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- none of the hate of war, is a different thing from the use 


of military force by a nation. The simple fact is: Force 
is Force! Every Christian is wholly opposed to the use 
of military force by his nation for any other purpose 
than to defend its own life and to maintain the ideal: 
which are its contributions to humanity. 


“The Heresy of the Isolated Virtue” 


The church will have to think through and correct its 
pre-occupation with some virtues at the expense of 
others. Modern liberal Christianity—particularly in its 
Protestant phases—has been confused and weakened 
during the past ten years by false thinking and unbal- 
anced emphases. As Dr. Lynn Harold Hough has put 
it, we suffer from “the cult of the tender heart and the 
palsied will; the cult of pacifist irresponsibility; the 
heresy of the isolated virtue; the cult of the moral in- 
vincibility of the friendly smile; and the cult of national 
selfishness.” 

It seems to me that in liberal Christianity particularly, 
there is lacking an appreciation of the sterner side of the 
Gospel, the sinfulness of sin, the certainty of punish- 
ment, and the use of blundering men as God’s instru- 
ments. There is a continual oscillation between justice 
and mercy, in the thinking of men. Liberal Christianity 
has been stressing the emotional and sentimental im- 
portance of love, to the neglect of justice and holiness. 
We may well ask: What nation has the right to set itself 
up as the avenger of God to do His will? What nation 
has clean hands and a pure heart? What nation can take 
up arms in defense of justice, and not have the poisons 
and hates that accompany war blind its eyes? Hate 
blinded our eyes at the end of the last war. It dare not 
do so again. More and more God requires of us in the 
way of triumphing over the sins of the past. But I can- 


- not escape the conviction that when a man or a nation 


sees evil, he or it is mandated to oppose that evil. 


Logic versus Love 

Nor are understanding, forbearance and mercy to be 
forgotten. That is why the U. L. C. A. resolutions on 
War, Peace and the Conscientious Objector, adopted at 
Omaha, temper strict logic with love. After their pub- 
lication a pacifist friend wrote to point out that they 
were not wholly logical. It was a matter of some small 
comfort that I had noted in the margin of the first rough 
draft these words: “Here love and mercy must have 
right of way over strict logic.” These resolutions state 
that it is the duty of the Christian to serve his country 
in a just war. But there are some Christians who in 
good and honest hearts cannot think so. There are two 
alternatives. Must we cast them forth? Strict logic 
might so insist. But up to a certain point, may there not 
be a service to be rendered by certain devout and earn- 
est consciences, high-lighting the ultimate goals of 
peace? May not such as these have a special “vocation” 
in that direction? So the church has decided. 

The world is at a crossroads. I see the ideals for 
which evangelical Christianity stands threatened, first 
and directly by a war machine, more subtly still by an 
evil philosophy. I see the free evangelical countries 
crushed by it. I suggest that liberal Christianity should 
appraise the significance of that fact more seriously. I 
see Great Britain, the largest officially Protestant nation 
of the world, fighting a desperate battle against it. The 
only intelligent, the only Christian, the only possible 
course is to help save from destruction the very ideals 
by which America lives. I am not thinking of economic 
values. Business men do. The United States must recon- 
cile itself to sacrifices of wealth, of territories, of eco- 
nomic advantages, for a better world. But the iron 
framework of pagan arrogance called Nazism we dare 
not see clamped down upon the life of mankind. 


(To be concluded) 


Recruts— 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


It was past the noon hour two days later when Faith 
Aldrich flopped down on a grassy spot by the country 
roadside and slipped off the haversack from her shoul- 
ders. Hungrily she unwrapped the lunch packed in 
waxed paper. She made a guess, and decided she had 
tramped five miles on the way to Birchdale. Well, she 
had the afternoon to make the rest of the journey. She 
pulled off her shoes and rubbed her aching feet. 

“Motor cars have made us soft—I’m getting calluses 
this bit of a walk,” groaned Faith. “What broad acres; 
and the farms look prosperous too,” she noted as she 
scanned the countryside. 

She resumed her hike, stopping now and then at a 
farmhouse to ask the way to Birchdale meetinghouse. 

At last she came to the crossroads and saw the steeple 
of the meetinghouse gleaming in the late afternoon sun- 
shine. Wearily she dragged her feet past the door of the 
meetinghouse to the home of Miss Dorcas Mint. 

“My child, you walked all that way?” questioned Miss 
Dorcas. 

“A good soldier never balks at orders,” laughed Faith. 


“And who gave you orders to walk to Birchdale?” 
asked Miss Doreas. 

“T guess I gave myself the orders,” admitted Faith. 
“That is, I felt that this is the thing a good soldier re- 
cruited in the cause of missions should do. Just because 
transportation is minus is no reason for one to neglect 
missions. Tell me about Birchdale, Aunt Dorcas—I may 
call you that? Is there a big population—scattered I 
suppose.” 

“Scattered, yes, but bound to increase,” responded 
Aunt Dorcas. “You see the government has bought up 
a thousand acres a couple of miles south of the village 
and they’re going to build a big airport. There will be 
all sorts of men—skilled labor, and later young men and 
women training for the air force coming into the com- 
munity. It’s going to be a real challenge to our meeting- 
house—” 

“T see,” broke in Faith sympathetically. 

“Tt struck me that perhaps if the meetinghouse got a 
vision—revived the missionary spirit—we’d be better 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Renewal of Faith 
By Margorie J. FEARS 


Wuat is it, Lord? I do not understand 

This strange new world that we must face today, 
This greedy reaching out for land, more land, 
Past faces blind with weeping, lined with grey. 


What does it mean? I cannot fathom yet 

This hatred that has turned man into beast. 
And was it only yesterday I stood 

And watched the sun rise, guiltless, in the East? 


It breaks the heart, dear God, to have to look 
While youth pours out its warm and precious life 
In hurt bewilderment that all it loved 

Is dying, dying—is it worth the strife? 


Forgive me, Lord, I have such fragile faith— 

If Thou wouldst take my hand an hour in Thine, 

I should not fear the morrow, knowing well 

That when Thou wilt, once more the sun will shine. 


The sun will smile upon this weary world, 

And once again the heart will, eager, rise; 

I think I know this, God—I surely know 

That Thine is still the earth, the seas, the skies! 


Baltimore, Md. 


RECRUITS 
(Continued from page 9) 


prepared for the task,” suggested Aunt Dorcas. “I’m 
not talented myself, and that’s why I wrote to the pres- 
ident of the conference for help. If we could get some 
interesting programs together we might get some of the 
men working at the airport coming to the meetings.” 

“You have the vision, anyway, bless your heart, Aunt 
Dorcas,” exclaimed Faith. “I wish someone with a real 
gift for talking had come here tonight. I can only tell you 
of the need on the foreign field. I have some letters 
that came recently from the field—they are interesting. 

Dully she was wondering how a missionary meeting 
could interest men connected with an airport. Had she 
made a mistake in coming to Birchdale? 

“And you must have a rest, poor lamb. You are all 
tuckered out. Come along to the spare room and I'll 
bring you your supper on a tray,” offered Aunt Dorcas. 

“T am a bit winded,” agreed Faith. “So long since I 
had a real hike.” 

* * * * 

A flushed-cheeked but refreshed Faith Aldrich 
walked into the meetinghouse that evening with Aunt 
Dorcas Mint. She was surprised to see the pews so well 
filled, and she wished she had a message that would fire 
the people with enthusiasm for missions. 

Then the meeting was over and she was chatting with 
the people and drinking a cup of coffee in the parish 
hall. 

“T guess some of these folks haven’t been to the meet- 
inghouse for many a day,” a bright-eyed girl told her. 
“But news telegraphed grapevine route or otherwise 
gets around quickly, and there were some who were 
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curious to see the young woman who would walk ten 
miles over a country road to speak at a missionary — 
meeting.” ; 

“You see every time you stopped at a house to ask | 
the way to the meetinghouse, you roused folks’ 
curiosity and practically handed out an invitation to to-— 
night’s meeting,’ spoke up a_ strapping six-footer. | 
“Plenty of people have the idea that because gas and | 
tires have been rationed and they cannot drive the fam- i 
ily bus to church they have an excuse for staying at” 
home. See the Bennett family over there—five in all— 
and only two miles away from the meetinghouse. They 
have not been here since their car was laid on the shelf. ~ 
Tonight they came over on shanks’ mares and nobody : 
collapsed on the way. Likely from now on to be reg- / 
ular attendants.” j 

“That is interesting,” laughed Faith. i 

“Y’m Peter Manners,” the six-footer introduced him- 
self. “And where’s dad? Oh, I guess he’s off in a corner | 
writing a check for the missionary society. You see | 
we've just sold our farm for the airport scheme—a | 
grand deal for dad. The farm hasn’t been paying so | 
well the last few years, and it hasn’t been easy to scratch , 
up cash for church dues and charities. He’ll have some- © 
thing left over after he’s invested in a small garden plot, — 
and he allows he owes quite a bit to missions. Could 4 
you use a check for $200?” i 

Faith gulped hard. She tried to speak, but Peter | 
Manners did not wait for her answer. He went on: ~ 
“T’ve always had a keen interest in missions but could | 
never see myself in the role of a preacher, somehow. ~ 
After I got my sheepskin at college I took a teacher’s | 
course. Dad needed help, so I’ve been acting principal 
for the rural high school so that I could be near him. 
Now that we’re rid of the big plantation I can launch 
out more on my own. You got me to thinking tonight, | 
telling about the need for a principal for the African 
mission school—” 

“Yes, you are thinking of—of offering your services,” — 
broke in Faith breathlessly. 

“It came to me like a clear call—I think I'd like to 
apply for that mission principalship in Africa,’ Peter 
Manners answered. Faith could not deny the earnest- — 
ness in his voice. 

“But—but it might not be possible just now—-sailings 
canceled,” floundered Faith. 

“TI know; but I could be preparing myself every op- 
portunity—taking Bible study and special teachers’ 
courses, and when things are normal again and sailings 
resumed I’d be ready,” explained Peter Manners 
eagerly. Then he added, “I’m sure glad you made the 
meeting tonight—it gave me a vision for service.” 

“God bless you!” murmured Faith huskily. “What a 
little thing my own faith in the missionary cause was 
after all. I am thankful I was recruited for the con- 
venership, and perhaps it won’t be so hard to recruit 
other mission workers needed. Take young Dr. Margaret 
Hillary, for instance. I hadn’t thought of her before, but 
war-time service ought to be excellent training for mis- 
sion compound medical service, and she must be inter- 
ested in missions or she wouldn’t have been so eager for 
me to accept the job of convener.” 

Then turning to Peter Manners, she said, “I am proud 
of my first recruit. That ten-mile hike paid big div- 
idends. Welcome into the army of missions.” 
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MUHLENBERG TELLS 
HIS OWN STORY 


Day-to-Day Account of Muhlenberg’s Life 
Published for the First Time 


Two centuries after Muhlenberg began to keep a diary 
of his daily activities, this carefully recorded informa- 
tion about his life and times is being made public. 

First of the three volumes of the Journals of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg came from the press at the be- 
ginning of this month. Behind the publication of this 
bulky autobiography is a remarkable story of patience 
and persistence in tracking down manuscripts, editing 
and translating them, and preparing them for the press. 

The first volume of The Journals consists of 728 large 
pages, plus a valuable introduction. The volume totals 
more than a half million words. It is anticipated that 
the second volume will appear in 1943, and the third in 
1944. Price of the publication to those subscribing to 
the three-volume set has been kept down to $10 by 
means of a generous subsidy from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


Tappert and Doberstein 


Editing and translating the journals have been done 
by Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, professor of Church His- 
tory at the Philadelphia Seminary, and the Rev. John 
W. Doberstein, pastor of Grace Church, Norristown. 
They have contributed countless hours to the task, and 
have spared no effort in assuring an accurate and com- 
plete version of this important historical document. 

Muhlenberg wrote his journals for several reasons. 
One was that he thought it a good thing for men to turn 
the spotlight of self-examination on their own lives. His 
journals are something of a record of the adventures of 
his soul in the course of its development in the forty- 
five years he ministered in America. 

Another reason for the journals was that Muhlenberg 
kept in them a record of pastoral acts, financial trans- 
actions, meetings attended, and other matters to which 
ke might wish to refer from time to time. A third rea- 
son was that from the journals he drew material for 
long reports to church officials in Europe, from which 
printed reports were made and circulated among Chris- 
tians who helped support the missionary work in 
America. 

Muhlenberg wrote with a bold, clear hand to the very 
end of his life. He used paper which has stood the test 
of time very well, and ink which he made himself. Much 
of the translation has been made from these original 
manuscript pages which Muhlenberg had bound from 
time to time in sturdy covers. Some of these volumes 
have been lost. Others have pages missing. 

Gaps in the journals can be filled in from various 
sources. Some of the reports Muhlenberg sent to Europe 
are still in existence, and have been carefully compared 
with the volumes surviving in America. Photocopies 
of some of the manuscripts preserved in Halle have 
been placed in the Library of Congress in Washington. 
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The Rev. John W. Doberstein and Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, trans- 
lators of the Muhlenberg Journals. Muhlenberg’s original manu- 
script volumes lie on table. 


Preparation for the Translation 


The story of preparing Muhlenberg’s Journals for 
publication begins in 1882, when Dr. William J. Mann 
made the first efforts to secure transcriptions of Muh- 
lenberg documents which were kept in Halle. In 1928 
Dr. Carl H. Kraeling visited Halle, and surveyed all the 
Muhlenberg material there. In 1937 Dr. Luther D. Reed 
made further investigations in Halle and in London, 
and the study of Library of Congress photocopies began. 
The Ministerium of Pennsylvania appropriated $4,250 
from 1935 to 1941 for research and translation. 

Dr. Theodore Tappert visited Halle in 1939, and se- 
lected previously untouched journals of which micro- 
films were prepared. The Library of Congress desig- 
nated additional funds for this work. 

Transcription and collation of the numerous docu- 
ments have required years of work. An autobiography 
which Muhlenberg prepared toward the close of his life 
has been used for filling in the story of the early years. 
Numerous variations from the basic text of the journals 
are given in brackets in the published work. Even sen- 
tences Muhlenberg himself crossed out in his manu- 
script have been included in the published journals, 
inclosed in brackets. 

Words which Muhlenberg wrote in English, Latin, or 
some language other than the German which was used 
for most of the journals are given in English, and 
italicized, in the translation. Future generations, which 
will find the Muhlenberg journals a rich mine of infor- 
mation for the history of eighteenth century America, 
will have little fault to find with the careful, scholarly 
preparation of this manuscript for publication. 

The value of the published Journals can hardly be 
overestimated. For the first time the full details of 
the story of the Lutheran colonists and their great re- 
ligious leader are available for study. Names of thou- 
sands of persons who lived obscure lives two centuries 
ago take on new meaning. Research students will use 
the journals extensively. 

They also have value for the ordinary reader, for they 
are easily read in the fine translation that has been 
made, and will sustain the interest of anyone who wishes 
to dip into them casually in odd moments of reading to 
examine and understand conditions in days gone by. 
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Appeals in the Foreground 


Nova Scotia Synod in Convention Gives Priority to Nation's War Needs 


BEAUTIFUL sunny weather greeted pastors and dele- 
gates as they met in annual convention June 26-28 in 
St. Mark’s Church, Middle LaHave, Nova Scotia. 

President Whitteker in his annual report, made men- 
tion of the unsettled conditions of the world. He noted 
that two members of the synod are in armed forces of 
the Dominion, the Rev. V. J. Monk in the R. C. A. F. 
and the Rev. George Innes as army chaplain in the city 
of Halifax. Note was taken of the fact that the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker was celebrating the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his ordination, and all his ministry has been 
spent on the field of the Nova Scotia Synod. President 
Whitteker appealed to all pastors to keep in touch with 
the men who have enlisted from their congregations. 
He stressed the need of holding high the Gospel Light. 

The president recommended that synod adjourn to 
special order on Saturday morning, June 27, at 11.45, 
when a service was held emphasizing the need of rely- 
ing upon God for comfort, strength and security. This 
service was conducted by the Rev. George Durst, as- 
sistant pastor of the Mahone Bay Parish. 


War Services 

The needs of the Canadian Lutheran Commission 
were stressed, and pastors were urged to report all en- 
listments to the secretary of the Commission. Four Lu- 
theran chaplains have now been appointed, with a fifth 
pending, and more are expected during the Fall. Synod 
voted to commend the forthcoming appeal of the Com- 
mission for funds to carry on its work among men in 
uniform. In his report of activities in the short time he 
has spent in the armed service, Captain Innes asked that 
the members of synod and all the people of the congre- 
gations remember the chaplains in their prayers, and 
ask God to give them help and guidance. This appeal 
of our chaplain was mentioned at the public service 
Sunday evening by the president of synod. The offer- 
ings of synod were voted to the work of the Canadian 
Lutheran Commission and Lutheran World Action. 


Dr. Reble U. L. C. A. Representative 


The Rev. Dr. J. Reble, president of the Canada Synod, 
was the official representative of the U. L. C. A. He 
brought the greetings of the officers of the United Lu- 
theran Church, of his own synod, and of pastors who 
had served in fields of the Nova Scotia Synod. The 
causes of the Church were very ably presented by Dr. 
Reble. He spoke at the public services Friday and Sun- 
day evenings. 

The various reports presented showed that the work 
had gone ahead well during the past year. The Mid- 
ville Parish, which had been served by Pastor Monk, is 
still vacant. Ground was broken for the building of the 
new church at North River, in the parish of Pastor 
Dauphinee. 

At the public service Saturday evening, synod had 
the opportunity of listening to Miss Clara Lehman, mis- 
sionary from India, who gave a very enlightening ad- 
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dress on her work in that field. Sunday morning, the ~ 
Rev. L. G. Bald, interim pastor of Zion Church, Lunen- © 
burg, preached on the gospel for the day. At the after- — 
noon service the Rev. Paul Eydt presented the work of _ 


Lutheran World Action in a forceful manner. 


Officers and Delegates to U. L. C. A. 


The elections resulted as follows: Secretary, the Rev. — 


W. J. Goos; treasurer, Mr. C. B. Begin; statistician, the 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. Board of Governors of Water- 
loo Seminary, Mr. J. E. Hirtle. Representative for The 
Lutheran, the Rev. W. J. Goos. Representative on the 
Canadian Lutheran Commission, the Rev. C. H. Whitte- 
ker. Canada Lutheran Publication Board, the Rev. W. J. 
Goos. Children of the Church Secretary, Mrs. Albert 
Crouse. City Chaplain, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. 
Inner Mission Chaplain, the Rev. Paul Eydt. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. convention: The Rev. 


C. H. Whitteker, and Mr. G. E. Snyder; alternates, the | 


Rev. Douglas A. Conrad and Mr. Ivan Schnare. 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN MINISTER 


Tue Rev. Frank Hanlen, editor of the New South i 


Wales Presbyterian, has provided for publication in the 
United States paragraphs dealing with Americans in 
Australia. The last two paragraphs are as follows: 


“The most significant news, however, that an Australian 
can give of our American guests is that they appear to feel 
quite at home here. ‘Boy, I wouldn’t know I’d had a boat 
ride. This place is just like home,’ said one. Another re- 
marked, I come from God’s own country, and I came to this 
burg expecting to find niggers and kangaroos. I found a 
bunch of fine people instead.’ Mrs. MacArthur said, ‘Aus- 
tralian women are so like American women that I feel very 
much at home.’ 

“Nowhere do the lads feel more at home than in our Aus- 
tralian church—that is, of course, providing they have the 
background of American church life. We sing the same 
hymns, preach the same Gospel, and share the same kind of 
friendly fellowship. Some churches have socials for service 
men after evening worship, and some American boys have 
given messages at these that have been greatly appreciated. 
Church folk have thrown open their homes to trans-Pacific 
guests, and the friendships thus formed are among the hap- 
piest. They find that the chief concern of most of these boys 
is that their folks at home will be worrying about them. 
There are many Australians who want to thank you Amer- 
icans for letting them come and to assure you that we wel- 
come them with a deep sense of privilege, that we will make 
their welfare while they are in our country a matter of per- 
sonal responsibility, and that it will be our earnest endeavor 
to provide for them the atmosphere of a home from home.” 


The fine spirit expressed by the Australian church 
paper editor is appreciated “over here.” We suspect 
that the at-home feeling is less intense and constant 
than the “get-home” desire. The trip from here to there 
would be something to dream about were its purpose 
pleasure instead of war. 
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I live in one of the smaller industrial cities, located 
in the heart of a coal mining area. A short distance 
outside the city there is a settlement of miners and 
their families. The village has “just grown,’ and has 
no plan or purposeful arrangement of anything. San- 
itary conditions are poor, and there is much crowding. 
School facilities are very poor, and there is no church 
or Sunday school within four miles. The children “run 
wild,’ and there is little opportunity for wholesome 
recreation. Young people spend much time in mere 
loafing. A number of minor offenses have been com- 
mitted, and I fear that if something is not done in the 
way of spiritual and moral guidance conditions will 
soon become almost barbarous. No denomination:has 
been ready to start a Sunday school or congregation 
there. Until some agency tackles the problem, is there 
anything that a church or Sunday school could do? 


A CAREFUL study of such a situation would have to be 
made before any real solution could be undertaken. The 
official agency of a denomination or a combination of 
local churches could make a move. The facts in the case 
would have to determine the real procedure. 

In the meanwhile there are some things that your own 
congregation, or church school, can do. (1) Here is a 
real opportunity for the home department of your 
church school. If you do not have a home or extension 
department, here is the occasion for starting one. This 
department is an educational one, but it is likewise 
evangelistic in the best sense. A newly issued folder, 
The Home Department Can Do a Great Work, explain- 
ing how to start and carry on this work, may be had 
upon request to the Parish and Church School Board. 
The home department may include any age, though in 
the case of children it will call for much more effort, 
involving the “visiting teacher” idea. (2) The cradle 
roll may be used to good effect. (3) Classes and infor- 
mal discussion groups may be held in homes if no other 
place is available. (4) Constructive activities may be 
planned, under leadership from the church. (5) If trans- 

‘portation can be found, groups may be brought to church 
services. (6) Church literature may be distributed. 
(7) Family devotions may be fostered, and helps, such 
as Light for Today, furnished. These efforts may lead 
into the real and permanent solution. 


My husband and I like to keep up to date on war 
news and other matters by use of the radio. But we 
have two small children who always want to listen in 
with us. I have tried to keep them from listening to 
war news, especially when some horror is being de- 
scribed. I fear the shock which such things may prove 
to children. My husband thinks it will not harm them. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Ear S. Rupisi__, Pu.D. 
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It is easy to over-estimate the harm which such stories 
of distant horrors may do to children. Such reports 
coming over the radio may not mean to small children 
what they mean to a grown-up. If the radio is going a 
great deal in a home, much of the content may be missed 
by adults, and the same happens with children. They 
are likely to keep at their play during a war report and 
never notice what has been said. Or they may listen 
and not get the significance of what is taking place. 

One of the most important matters in this kind of 
problem is for parents to keep calm. We transmit to 
children our own attitudes and emotions. Excited and 
hurried shutting off of the radio, or an emotional re- 
moval of a child from the room, will likely do more to 
upset him than the actual story coming over the air. If 
a youngster gets wrought up over a report, as soon as 
possible have a quiet reassuring talk with him. Parents 
can also do a great deal to avoid vivid descriptions of 
shocking events in the presence of the child. 


Thelma is thirteen. For a number of years she has 
helped to take care of her brother, Edward, aged six. 
Until recently she was glad to dress him and do what- 
ever was necessary. She seemed to take some pride 
in doing it. But now she is both disagreeable and un- 
reliable in looking after him. What does this mean, 
and what can be done? 


We parents are prone to forget that as children ad- 
vance from childhood into adolescence their traits and 
outlooks change. The ’teens are marked by restlessness, 
a new feeling of independence, doubts, questionings, 
new interests and new social urges. Quite likely Thelma 
enjoyed “doing for” her brother when he was small and 
relatively helpless. Now that he is older, and she is an 
adolescent, the situation is different. The pleasant serv- 
ice has become a rather unpleasant task, which detains 
her when she wants to be following her own interests. It 
is possible, too, that Edward has learned to take advan- 
tage of his sister and imposes on her when he should be 
doing many things for himself. 

The fact that Thelma is growing toward adulthood 
needs to be recognized. She undoubtedly desires wider 
variety of activities, more privacy, and more freedom to 
choose what she will do with her time. For the sake of 
her development she ought to be released from some of 
the responsibilities for her brother and be given a feel- 
ing that she can choose more of her own interests. It 
will also be better for Edward that he be encouraged to 
more care for himself. If a boy or girl at that age re- 
ceives too much care, he will not progress in self-care as 
rapidly as he might. In this case, what will help the one 
will also bring about a situation helpful to the other. 
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Among Ourselves _ 


It Never Fails 


Ir you are the sort of person who is easily exasperated, 
there are many things in this world to exasperate you. 
There is a series of cartoons running in some of our 
newspapers that plays up some of life’s irritations. The 
series is called, “It Never Fails!” and portrays all kinds 
of situations that emphasize the contradictoriness of 
human relationships. 

You may bathe and dress and look your best every 
afternoon for a week; no visitors appear. Let yourself 
become involved in cooking up a “batch” of preserves, 
so that you forget that your hair is stringy, your dress 
fruit-stained, and your face shiny. That day you are 
bound to have callers. You may sit by the telephone by 
the hour; it is silent. Head for the farthest corner of the 
house, and it is sure to ring. You may have had a record- 
breaking hot spell. Put the blankets away for the sum- 
mer, and a breeze blows in from the North Pole. Plunge 
your hands and arms in a tub of soap suds, and your 
nose is sure to itch. 

At least, that’s the way life seems to many of us. Com- 
pletely contrary and seemingly organized for our special 
irritation and annoyance. 

Take this matter of summer appetites. These hot days 
that make every housewife want to get out of the 
kitchen and stay out, are just the ones that make our 
families “picky” about their food. The household maga- 
zines are full of ideas for tempting the most squeamish 
appetite. But sometimes we feel that the shoe should 
be on the other foot. Instead of having to be coaxed to 
eat, families should have to coax the cook into the 
kitchen. The burden of proof seems misplaced. After all, 
people have to eat to live. Families ought to be grateful 
to the person who makes it possible for them to eat, in- 
stead of acting as though they were doing her a favor. 

If mothers will follow the advice of Mrs. Anna W. M. 
Wolf, of the Child Study Association, the cook may 
come into her own one of these days. She urges parents 
to adopt an attitude of “friendly indifference” as to what 
their children take of the food that is set before them. 
Many children become accustomed to eating in an at- 
mosphere “charged with parental despair.” Perhaps 
that is what has helped so many people to grow up with 
the feeling that it is their right to keep the cook on the 
defensive. Many otherwise fairly good Christians think 
nothing of making some member of their family un- 
happy over the food problem. 

It is difficult to assume this attitude of “friendly in- 
difference” toward the adult members of the family. The 
habit is usually so deeply ingrained that to try to break 
it might cause serious difficulty in the family relation- 
ship. But with the children it ought to be much easier. 

When you stop to think about it, a bit of the same 
attitude would be a help with all the little irritations 
that beset our path below. Suppose a caller does catch 
you looking your worst. Showing your embarrassment 
will not improve your appearance; nor will worrying 
about it after the incident is over. The joke is on you. 

Suppose the ’phone does ring at an inconvenient time. 
You may answer the summons or you may ignore it. 
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. By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
Whichever you do, fuming doesn’t change anything. 

If the weather turns cold after you have put the heavy 
bedclothes away, you can either get them out cheerfully 
or lie still and freeze. But when your nose starts to itch 
and your hands are full of soap suds, you have no choice, — 
You dry your hands and grab your hanky. Then you © 
may say, “It never fails!” Adding a smile to the excla- — 
mation takes away 99 per cent of the irritation. i 


; / : 
Children’s Sunday 
“Wuen they began to talk about no gas and no tires to 
go places on Sunday,” said the Vacation School Junior, | 
“we thought it was awful. Now we’re having more fun 
staying home than we used to have going places.” 


The class was studying the Children of the Church | 
unit, “My Home.” The discussion for the day centered | 


around the topic, “Home on Sunday.” The children had 


talked about Jesus’ practice of going to the synagogue | 
on the Sabbath. They had talked about His way of help- — 
ing others on the Sabbath. From that they had turned | 


to a discussion of things that Juniors can do on Sunday. © 
They talked a little about the good derived from attend- — 
ing Sunday school and church, but they were not too — 
enthusiastic about analyzing the matter. They seemed © 
to feel that the benefits were so self-evident that they — 


were not worth discussing. They became a little more | 


animated when asked to think of ways to help people 
on Sunday; but it was in speaking of quiet occupations 
for Sunday afternoons that they really came to life. Each 
one wanted to tell about some of the things he and his 
family did. Some of them showed great disgust with the © 
adults who wasted a whole Sunday afternoon sleeping. 
It took all the tact that the leader could summon to help ~ 
them see the good in any such procedure! 

They checked with care the list suggested on their — 
worksheets. “Invite another Junior to my home to do 
the Sunday school homework. Go for a quiet walk. Call 
on a person from my Sunday school class or Children of 
the Church group who has been absent or is sick. Write 
letters. Put jigsaw puzzles together.” (Some insisted 
that the puzzles should have Biblical subjects. Others 
felt it did not matter.) : 

They were asked to make out a list of good books for 
Sunday reading. Many had their own favorites. Others 
went to the class library corner for suggestions. In the 
end “Early Hebrews and How They Lived” and “The 
Little Boy of Nazareth,” by Bonser, took first place. 

Bible Games which they had played at vacation school 
received a high vote as suitable Sunday pastimes. “Who 
Am I?” came first. The name of a Biblical character is 
printed on a large piece of paper and pinned to the back 
of the person who is “It.” Then he guesses his new name. 
Several people can be “It” at the same time. Another 
favorite was “Bible Families.” The person who is “It” 
names a Biblical character and the person whose turn 
it is must respond with the name of another member of 
that character’s family. 

Throughout the discussion the children fairly bubbled 
over with eagerness, and the leader kept wishing that 
some adults could “listen in.” 
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Musings of a 
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“Minister's Wife... Popeye Turns Missionary 
Joan Lathrop Gives a Puppet Show 


“We’rE all ready, Mother,” 
coming soon?” 

What Joan wanted to know was whether we were 
ready to accept the invitation she had given us that 


called Joan. “Aren’t you 


_ morning when she announced that at elevén o’clock a 


puppet show would be given in the garage. 
Jerry explained that he would have to be excused as 


he had some church business at the bank. Mark an- 
~ nounced, however, that he would be on hand. 


After Joan called me, I relayed the summons to Mark. 
As usual, he had an alibi. He had been engaged in 
straightening out what he called his junk drawer. Orders 
had been given him to put his room in order before he 
would be permitted to go to camp. When he came down- 
stairs I asked him: 

“Will you take these back copies of THE LUTHERAN 
and Lutheran Woman’s Work over to Mrs. Benson? 
She’s going to the city and wants to leave them at the 
Settlement House.” 

“Can’t I see the puppet play the girls have made? . I’ll 
take the magazines to Mrs. Benson just as soon as they 
finish the play. I promise.” 

“Yes, indeed, you may see their play. I thought you 
had seen it already.” 

“No, indeed! The way they make secrets of it you’d 
think this was the most wonderful puppet play that has 
ever been given! So let’s go, I want to see what sister 
has in this show.” 

We hurried out to the garage where Phyllis Jensen’s 
puppet theater had been set up. 

“Here you are, madam,” said Joan, ushering me to a 
seat. “Will you sit over here, sir?” It took Mark a min- 
ute to realize that “sir” referred to him. 

“This play,” said Phyllis, stepping forward, “is called 
‘Popeye Turns Missionary.’ ”’ 

“What!” exploded Mark. 

“And will the audience please keep quiet?” 

I laid a restraining hand on Mark’s knee. 

“But, Mother, that’s the craziest thing I ever did hear! 
Popeye a missionary. Popeye, of all people!” 

“They asked the audience to keep quiet, son.” 

The first act was rather stiff. Popeye said his fare- 
wells to Olive and Wimpy before he left for India, as 
though even a puppet might have some sense of the fit- 
ness of things. But the second act was better. Olive and 
Wimpy were arranging the chairs for a Children of the 
Church meeting. Olive began to complain because Pop- 
eye, who was so good and strong, was not there to help. 
Whereupon Wimpy reminded her that if Popeye could 
do his duty and go as a missionary, the least they could 


do was to work as hard as possible to help the church 


at home. 

The third act showed Popeye preaching in India. It 
was hard enough to restrain my own mirth without hav- 
ing Mark chuckling at my side. However, we managed 
te get through the performance with only two repri- 
mands from the performers. 

When it was over we applauded violently to make up 
for our rudeness. Under my eagle eye, Mark left hastily 


before his self-control failed. 

The girls decided to put the puppets back in their box 
and to give the show for Phyllis’s family. As I returned 
to the house the ’phone rang. 

“No, Mr. Jeffers,” I said, “my husband isn’t here just 
now. He’s gone down to the bank to see about the note 
on the organ. I don’t know exactly what it was, but 
something that was decided at the council meeting last 
night.” 

“That's what I wanted to explain. I was held up at 
the plant and never got home till nine o’clock. That 
seemed pretty late to come over. But I didn’t want the 
pastor to think I deliberately stayed home.” 

“T’m sure he wouldn’t think that anyhow. He’d know 
that if you weren’t on hand there must be a good reason. 
But I’ll tell him you called. Do you want him to call you 
when he comes in?” 

“That won’t be necessary, unless there’s something he 
thinks I ought to know about the meeting.” 

I had hardly turned from the phone when Jerry came 
up on the porch. As he came inside, he took a deep 
breath. “It must be ten degrees cooler in here than 
it is outside. It’s simply stifling.” 

“T know. I went out to the garage to see the puppet 
show that Joan and Phyllis have rigged up with Phyllis’s 
Popeye dolls. You must get them to give it for you. It’s 
really quite uplifting.” 

“Uplifting!” came Mark’s voice from the hall. “It’s 
the silliest thing I ever heard of! Popeye turned mis- 
sionary!”’ And he was off. 

“That was the only drawback. I was so afraid Mark 
would laugh at them and spoil all their efforts. They 
didn’t see a thing odd about the plot and I wouldn’t have 
laughed at them for the world.” 

“And Mark wasn’t quite so tender-hearted?” 

“T was afraid he was going to have hysterics.” 

“T’m glad he didn’t spoil it for them, but I wonder 
whether that’s what people have brothers for—to 
toughen them up and make them able to ‘take it’ when 
the world treats them harshly?” 

“Could be. I’m sure Joan wonders sometimes why 
she has one. I’ll suggest your theory perhaps. But not 
to Mark!” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 
For music, this man has 


no fear, 

Indeed, he’ll never have, 
I fear. 

But when he hears his 
favorite hymn 

He sings with vigor and 
with vim. 


OTN 
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Senba So fences 


For we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. Romans 8: 22 


“CIvILIZATION seems to have a death rattle in its 
throat,” said someone. Bullets, bombs and bayonets of 
men join with claws and jaws, fangs and stings of the 
lower creation in universal carnage. Even in the daisy 
field and the flower garden, insects prey upon each 
other, and in the sea and air both fish and fowl battle to 
the death. The Hindu claims the universal struggle is 
for the ultimate good of the sufferer, leading by neces- 
sary stages to absorption into Nirvana. But the Chris- 
tian says this warfare and suffering is because of sin 
against natural or spiritual law, and final deliverance 
will come through the victory of the Son of God. 


+ + = 


For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth 
for the revealing of the sons of God. Romans 8: 19 


“THE innate restlessness of desire implanted in the 
soul of man is the great engine by which God would 
draw it to Himself,” said a Christian philosopher. St. 
Paul went farther and declared that there was an “earn- 
est expectation” in all “the creation”—creatures—which 
“waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God. The des- 
tiny of every living thing is related to that of man, whom 
God has placed over the creation beneath Him. As 
Adam in the garden and Noah in the ark, so we their 
descendants should rule wisely and treat kindly all 
beings beneath us. 


+ + + 


A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast; But 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
Proverbs 12: 10 


Autmost unbelievable are some of the feats of trained 
dogs doing war service. The Russians report that even 
when wounded these faithful helpers will limp across 
the line to carry orders to detached troops, or bring mes- 
sages, food and medicine to the wounded soldier, some- 
times dragging the latter out of danger’s way. In grati- 
tude, one whose life was saved gave his last morsel of 
food to his deliverer. To treat dumb brutes kindly is 
Christlike; “but,” in the words of Solomon, even “the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 


+ + + 


Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions. Joel 2: 28 


PRopHECY, dreams, and visions come to the inspired, 
whether young or old. The right perspective as to time 
and events which is gained by the eagle eye of the soar- 
ing spirit, and the true optimism which comes with hope 
and with faith in an overruling Providence, help make 
the discerning one a fair interpreter of the present and 
prophet of the future. So the poets and sages of every 
period of history have been able to forecast somewhat 
the future. But to look into eternity and relate life to 
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the eternal and to the supremely good and true, are 
needed special grace and insight, with trust in God. 


+ + + 


Beware of false prophets. Matthew 7: 15 


Even the child reader of “Little Red Riding Hood” 


understands Christ’s figure of a “wolf in sheep’s cloth- | 
ing.” The “false prophet” may fool the unsuspecting, but — 


God discerns the true and warns the gullible to beware. 
Preachers in orthodox denominations as well as “proph- 
ets” in new cults are to be judged not by plausible 
theories of their own making, by spurious arguments 
glibly presented, or by shallow interpretations of de- 
tached Scriptures, but by the whole unadulterated truth 
of God’s Word as set forth essentially in the historical 
Creeds of the Church universal. And when the cloak of 
appearances are removed from the preachment and the 
preacher, the life and conduct of the “prophet” must 
conform to his profession; else, “Beware”! 


+ + + 


Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven. 

Matthew 7: 21 


Someone has likened man to a frightened rabbit with 


tiger claws. Another has referred to him as like a child 
in angel costume, with wings, acting piously in the 
Christmas pageant and flying into a tantrum an hour 
later. A paradoxical, contradictory, creature is erratic 
man. “Actions speak louder than words,” is true in 
heavenly as in earthly relations. To make formal pro- 
fessions in baptism and confirmation and engage regu- 
larly in public worship, fail to admit one into the king- 
dom of God unless followed by sincere obedience to the 
will of the heavenly Father. 


+ + + 


For I, Jehovah thy God, will hold thy right hand, 
saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee. 
Isaiah 41: 13 


Fear is usually from dread of the unknown. It can be 
overcome by faith in one known to be near who is able 
and desirous to protect and aid. The little boy going 
through the woods is unafraid so long as his hand is held 
by that of his father. The love back of that holding hand 
is what gives the confidence. If we are afraid as we go 
through some dark or dangerous experience, take, in 
trust, the Hand extended from the unseen Father. 


PRAYER 

HEAVENLY FATHER, we thank Thee for the revelation 
of Thy presence and grace through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son. In Him may our faith be so strengthened that amid 
all temptations and perils that beset us we may be pre- 
served from needless fear, and be enabled to endure and 
triumph. By Thy Spirit may we be kept securely in Thy 
love and held fast in the hollow of Thy hand. For Thy 
mercy’s sake. Amen. 
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, Ships in the Night 


Eacu night we hear the steady droning of airplanes 
overhead, and “in the wee watches” there flash into 
memory the lines of Longfellow: 


“Ships that pass in the night, and speak to each other in 
passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness: 
So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.” 


The poet had in mind the slow sailboats that had time 


_ not only to signal but to “speak each other in passing.” 


The speeding aircraft, dashing through the ether waves, 


_ has no time for friendly salutations save those by radio 


and light-beams. Yet the simile holds as to the passing 
of each other “‘on the ocean of life,” only to be followed 
by “darkness again and a silence” as we go on into the 
unknown. 

As we think on those swift ships of the air a strange 
feeling of wonder and awe overwhelms us. The vague 
dream of but a few years ago has become a reality of 
stupendous import, beyond all expectation. The lifting 
of great weights in defiance of gravity and speeding 
through space like bullets; the transforming of travel, 
commerce, and war by these winged wizards; the per- 
forming of almost unbelievable feats as they mount 
higher and fly farther, with increasing speed and safety; 
—all bespeaks promise for the future that startle the 
imagination. Following every upheaval in history is a 
train of material benefits that are revolutionary; and 
following this present war nothing perhaps will be more 
significant than the development and world-wide use of 
the airplane. 

Speaking with a specialist in aeronautics recently, we 
were apprised of some of the developments in the offing. 
Among other things, he said, would be quicker contacts 
between the continents, with shorter routes via the 
Arctic; transportation of large quantities of freight by 
air; addition of automatic safety appliances; and price 
reductions through mass production, leading to the gen- 
eral use of the air-car by persons of average means. 

As the ships pass in the night we think of the men at 
the controls—the navigator, the pilot, the fighter. While 
we sleep they speed on for our defense. All poetic fancy 
disappears as we think realistically on the mission of 
these friends of the air as they pass by day and by night. 


“Speed on the ship;—but let her bear 
No merchandise of sin, 
No groaning cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within; 
No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 
Nor poison draught for ours; 
But honest fruits of toiling hands 
And Nature’s sun and showers.”—Whittier. 


Prophetic Genius 


Erasmus Darwin, an English poet and physiologist 
(1731-1802) , wrote prophetically of the power of steam, 
equally true of the explosive force of gasoline, as it 
drives “the rapid car” and “the flying chariot through 
the fields of air”: 


“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
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Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air.” 


Equally startling are the prophetic words of Lord 
Tennyson, poet laureate of England (1809-1892), who 
died before the airplane era: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eyes could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 


“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

“Far along the worldwide whisper of the south-wind rush- 
ing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thun- 
der storm.” 


In view of the correctness of his vision as he saw “the 
heavens fill with commerce” and “the nations’ air navies 
grappling in the central blue,” it is enheartening to read 
further of his vision: 


“Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


“There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


, Fewer lines of Tennyson are more choice in thought 
and expression than those in Locksley Hall, from which 
the above up-to-date quotation is taken. The inspiration 
of the poem seems to have been his boyhood love for his 
“cousin Amy,” whom we may thank for jilting him in 


favor of a richer suitor and driving him to poetic ef- ~ 


fusions. “In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love,” he writes, and it was in such season 
of his life he confessed to his sweetheart: 


“All the current of my being sets to thee.” 


“Tove took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands; 
Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden sands. 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music 
out of sight. 


“Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 
ring, 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with fullness of the 
Spring.” 


When she forsook him he bemoaned the separation 
and in desperation exclaims: 


“Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter 
fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the root!” 


And then the rejected lover, to drown his sorrow, 
determines: 


“T myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair.” 
The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 


pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN | 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


It was probably just after the schools had closed for 
their summer vacation when young Americans are ir- 
repressible in their pursuit of things to do. There were 
also threats of an earthquake in one community, and 
Willie’s mother sent her son to her brother’s farm in the 
country for safety. A week passed and then Uncle Joe 
wired his sister: “Am shipping Billie home: send the 
earthquake.” 

The Lutheran Companion, official journal in English 
of the Augustana Synod, has not registered among the 
humorous publications of America, but we have found 
the above incident and another we are about to quote 
in one issue. We have before us the following: 


“Dear Clara,” wrote the young man, “pardon me, but I’m 
getting so forgetful! I proposed to you last night, but really 
forgot whether you said yes or no.” 

‘Dear Will,” she replied by note, “so glad to hear from 
you! I know that I said no to someone last night, but I had 
forgotten who it was.” 


In our opinion, Clara’s parents can have confidence 
in her ability to say the right thing at the right time. 


REAL, BUT NOT PERSONAL 


THAT announcement seen at the movies and heard in 
radio stories, “Any similarity to persons or places is 
purely coincidental,” is applicable to one page of THE 
LUTHERAN. Bordenville is an imaginary town of whose 
imaginary Lutheran church the Rev. Jerry Lathrop is 
the pastor. His imaginary wife and two children, son 
and daughter, are at once his family, his parishioners, 
his human companions, and his means of contact with 
the families of his church and with his neighbors. Names 
and places are entirely fictitious. Furthermore, no in- 
dividual is aimed at or gotten even with. The editor 
feels free to divulge this fact, however: parsonage life 
and the parson’s family have that degree of reality which 
keeps a writer within the range of realities. 

At this particular time, when a topic of conversation 
at the breakfast table of a U. L. C. A. family might well 
be, indeed should be, apropos of Father Heyer’s centen- 
nial celebration in India, the most logical follow-up 
imaginable among the children would be a game of 
which the pioneer missionary’s conquests of difficulties 
would be the seed thought. The newspaper “comics” 
did not figure in our youthful experiences, but observa- 
tion and their vogue in American journals indicate their 
popularity with the children. Popeye, the sailor, has, we 
have read, done much to enlarge the market for spinach 
among children. His imaginary feats of strength—gotten 
across by the ingenuity of his creator—could readily 
suggest comparisons, especially when “cutouts” are 
available for children’s games. 


Adult Logie Out of Step 

Adult logic is a minor factor in the couplings which 
join the items of children’s adventures into toyland and 
games. Unlucky the parent whose awkward treading 
upon a piece of mud did not evoke a howl of dismay 
from Sonny, who charged his dad with crashing a fort 
or crushing a knight’s castle. We confess that after re- 
covering from our surprise at finding Popeye among 
those mentioned in our beloved LUTHERAN, we some- 


what bashfully envied the simple, imitative hero wor- — 
ship of the child, who realized in a vague way the ex- — 
ploits of Father Heyer, who went after things and got — 
them. Perhaps we fail to make constructive use of the — 
child’s standard of values. He seems inclined to classify — 
the subjects of his interest by the results of their under- _ 
takings. The ethics of the ten commandments are not — 
intuitively developed. He must be shown that real — 


strength has a connection with goodness, and it is at 


once the duty and the privilege of parents, teachers, and — 
sponsors to develop that regard for the virtues that puts — 
them above vices. Indifference to what occupies a child’s | 
mind in the pre-teen period of his life is an injury in the | 


sphere of character building with which neglect of a 
proper food supply compares. 


TIMED WITH INDIA’S CELEBRATION 


THE LUTHERAN recalls Father Heyer to the attention 
of its readers in this issue in order to co-operate with an 


“intention” of the Board of Foreign Missions. Our own | 
interest was aroused by the receipt of an invitation to © 
attend a service arranged to take place in Baltimore ~ 
“tonight at 8 p. m.”; that is, on July 22. The date’s selec- 1 
tion is explained by one sentence of the announcement, — 
“We want to celebrate about the same time that our y 
India mission begins its celebrations at Guntur on | 
July 30.” It is a graceful recognition from the church ~ 
in America which the sister Andhra Lutheran Church — 


in the Telugu area of India will appreciate. 

By the “book of the year” with reference to this not- 
able centennial (we refer to E. Theodore Bachmann’s 
They Called Him Father), one is informed that the in- 


trepid missionary arrived in Guntur on July 31, 1842. - 


His departure from America was dated October 15, when 


“he sailed from Boston, having booked passage on the | 
small sailing packet, Brenda.” The route he took was | 
what we are now calling, because of the war, the long | 


way round. The Suez Canal was yet in the future. The 
Brenda rounded the Cape of Good Hope, turned north- 
ward through Mozambique channel, “and put in at Zan- 
zibar, where the Sultan of Muscat entertained the mis- 
sionaries with unctuous oriental hospitality.” On 
March 13 the island of Ceylon, “the gateway of India,” 
was reached. 

Pastor Bachmann’s narrative is spiced with implica- 
tions that arrest the reader’s attention. He concludes 
the chapter descriptive of the voyage from America to 
Ceylon with the sentence, “Heyer, conditioned by a brief 
stay in Colombo, was now about to land in Titocurin, 
the southern tip of the India Peninsula, and then to 
search for a place to set up his mission.” It was this 
leisurely search, during which he enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of resident missionaries of Baptist, Methodist, and 
Anglican societies that occupied the days from mid- 
March to July 31. 

It intrigues one’s imagination to seek the reasons that 
led Father Heyer to select Guntur as the site of the first 
American Lutheran field in India. Certainly there was 
nothing in plain sight that would indicate the rich fruit- 
age now visible to the U. L. C. A.’s mission forces after 
a century. Even when some allowance is made for the 
pride natural to the present generations in claiming a 
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high place for the Telugu church, facts and figures 
_ justify the thought that something akin to prophetic 


wisdom led this stranger in India to settle among a peo- 


_ ple who would be outstandingly responsive to a min- 
_ istry carried on by the missionary’s fellow believers in 


the United States. 


' TRULY A TRAVELER 


The heading is derived from inside front and back 


_ pages of Pastor Bachmann’s book, which is a very satis- 
_ fying volume. We are indebted to it for the information 
_ given a reader by the use of two maps that appear as 


the beginning and end of the volume. The first shows a 


_ portion of the United States to whose towns Heyer went 
' as a missionary between 1817 and 1873. To mark them 
' requires the names of twenty communities located in 
- eight states. Beginning with Philadelphia, they show 


a westward extension to St. Paul, Minn. While more 


_ places in Pennsylvania are cited, the focal settlements of 


Lutheran immigration, German and Scandinavian, dur- 
ing the half century prior to 1870 are shown. Such are 
the routes of the “home missionary.” In mileage it is not 
irreverent to compare it with St. Paul’s journeys. 

The three trips to India are graphically shown in the 
cutlined areas of India containing the water sheds of the 
Kistna and the Godavari rivers. The portion of Hindu- 
stan is comparatively small, but its people and their 
language are said to have a high rating. To this India 
field, the missionary came three times. The dates are 
1842 to 1845, 1848 to 1857, and 1869 to 1871. One does 
not try to express these trips in terms of mileage. They 
complete the characterization of this traveler, whose 
call to serve his Lord led him where the unsaved could 
be found. The distinction between Home and Foreign 
Missions was not commanding. 

We respectfully suggest that men like Father Heyer 
are born, not made. Their service is occasioned, but 
their talents are latent until the time and place arrive 
for putting them into the Lord’s work. No one could 
have foretold of this man when he was a lad, taking 
refuge in America from conscription in European wars, 
that his was a destiny that related to two continents and 
to two races of people. We justly grant him the highest 
type of esteem and the most sincere form of gratitude. 
He has earned both of them. But one can see that he 
was born to be a pioneer in planting the church; he 
could not settle down to a routine. He belongs wher- 
ever sin and paganism exist, and by his love for his own 
Saviour he was drawn to any ministry that promised 
saving faith to those for whom his Lord had given 
Himself. 


Grace 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GREEVER 


What Grace Is. The term “grace” is distinctly a Gos- 
pel term. The word in the Old Testament which most 
nearly corresponds to it is “mercy.” Just as the word 
“merey” in the Old Testament is associated with Law, 
so “grace” in the New Testament is associated with 
Gospel. But both mercy and grace are expressions of 
God’s redemptive attitude and action toward sinful 
man. Grace literally means unmerited favor. God’s 
grace in the Gospel is the expression of His redeeming 
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love. God’s. supreme expression of His grace, cor- 
responding to His love for the utterly unworthy, is in 
the gift of Christ as Saviour. The most definite state- 
ment of this fact is found in John 3: 16, to which Romans 
5: 8 is the worthy interpretative response: “God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” 


What Grace Does. All that God does for sinful man 
is the work of His grace. In Christ the Saviour He for- 
gives and delivers from sin, and bestows eternal life; in 
the Holy Spirit He gives regeneration, enlightenment, 
“comfort,” and strength by which to live the eternal life: 
all by grace. It is God’s grace that makes and sustains 
the Christian. “By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” “Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


How God’s Grace Works. God’s grace works in the 
human heart as the manifestation of His “real presence.” 
God always enters the heart through His Word, which 
is always all that God Himself is. He comes in the per- 
son of the Holy Spirit, the Revealer. He comes first 
through the sacramental Word in Baptism. He comes 
often, in a most personal Way, through the Sacramental 
Word in the Holy Communion. He abides in the written 
Word, as it is read or proclaimed or taught. The Word 
is the “means of grace.” Whoever receives the Word, 
receives God. It is thus that man shares God’s own life 
—feels as God feels, loves as God loves, thinks as God 
thinks, wills as God wills, and receives power to live as 
God would have him live. Through those who receive 
His grace, God offers His grace to those who have it not. 
Those who live the new life of grace proclaim the Word 
of grace to their fellowmen, bear witness to its power 
and blessings and become themselves ministers of grace, 
practicing love for the unworthy, and seeking redemp- 
tion for them in Christ. 


God’s Grace and the Church. As Christ is the su- 
preme gift of grace, the Holy Spirit is the supreme min- 
ister of grace. Luther sets forth the ministry of grace 
by the Holy Spirit, both in relation to the individual and 
to the Church in this matchless form: (Explanation of 
the Third Article of the Apostles’ Creed in Luther’s 
Catechism.) “I believe that I cannot by my own reason 
or strength believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, or come to 
Him; but the Holy Ghost has called me through the 
Gospel, enlightened me by His gifts, and sanctified and 
preserved me in the true faith; in like manner as He 
calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Chris- 
tian Church on earth, and preserves it in union with 
Jesus Christ in the true faith; in which Christian Church 
He daily forgives abundantly all my sins, and the sins of 
all believers, and will raise up me and all the dead at 
the last day, and will grant everlasting life to me and 
te all who believe in Christ.” This is the basis for the 
supreme responsibility of the Church to see that the 
Gospel is preached in its fullness and purity and that 
the Sacraments are administered as instituted by Christ. 
The Church is the trustee, the steward, of the “means 
of grace.” This is also the basis for the observance of 
the Third Commandment as thus explained by Luther: 
“We should so fear and love God, as not to despise his 
Word and the preaching of the Gospel, but deem it holy, 
and willingly hear and learn it.” 
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A Nation’s Beginning 
Abraham, Son of Terah, Father of Hebraism 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 12: 1-9; Hebrews 11: 8-12. Senior Lesson for August 2 


JupGED in terms of years, there is no 
volume other than a textbook in as- 
tronomy or in biology that would cover 
so long a period of time in so few 
words as does the book of Genesis 
when describing the beginnings which 
concern the Jewish people. Judged in 
terms of space required to print the 
narration, there is no example of brev- 
ity that even approaches that which 
characterizes the opening chapters of 
Genesis. Within the compass of a few 
thousand words the reader is led from 
the announcement of void and form- 
lessness through the account of the cre- 
ation to the call of Abraham. It is he 
who heard and obeyed the call that be- 
gan the career of the Chosen People. 

The narrative begins with the per- 
sons, Adam and Eve. After them come 
Cain, Seth, Enoch, and finally Noah. 
The magnitude of the occurrences so 
briefly described is beyond parallels— 
creation of the earth and all that is 
thereon; the making of man in the 
image of his Creator; his endowment 
with soul; the fall from grace and the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
garden of Eden; the espousal of wick- 
edness under the seduction of sin by 
those whom God made; the flood and 
their destruction excepting the single 
family of Noah, who were rescued “be- 
cause they believed God.” It is after 
this prologue that the inspired writer 
begins the account of those genera- 
tions of whom Abraham, the son of 
Terah, was the first. 

All this was related by Moses on the 
journey from Egypt to Palestine to the 
nation of slaves who had been called 
out of Egypt. It was their destiny to be 
the inheritors of that promise which 
was made first to the man and the wo- 
man in the garden and again to Abra- 
ham, from whom those on the long and 
troubled pilgrimage had their descent. 


The Quality of Faith 


The attentive reader of the chapters 


of Genesis which are comprised in the, 


senior Sunday school lesson for August 
2, will find himself frequently in a state 
of moral bewilderment because the 
biographical sketch of Father Abraham 
reveals in him such a mixture of good 
and evil deeds. By any code of ethics, 
Abraham would need to do a deal of 
apologizing in defense of the schemes 
by which he kept himself out of the 
punishing hands of kings and others 
whom he met in the course of his pio- 
neering to find the Promised Land. 
With all our elasticity of judgment con- 


cerning the relationships of man and 
woman, we do not easily place confi- 
dence in one who introduces his wife 
as his sister in order that he may find 
favor with an Egyptian king. What 
really is emphasized in the career of 
Abraham is a stubborn faith. If it is 
ever correct to say that the ordinary 
standards of good conduct are wrongly 
ignored in the pursuit of a divinely es- 
tablished destiny, then the career of 
Abraham is an illustration of such an 
occurrence, 

It is, of course, to be remembered 
that this portion of Genesis is still a 
part of the narration by Moses and that 
he is emphasizing the connection be- 
tween the people whom he had led out 
of Egypt and Jehovah their God. He is 
insisting to them that Abraham, whose 
God was their God, was in truth the 
intermediary through whom the great 
promise had been made, to fulfill which 
Israel was made a chosen people. The 
qualification above all others which 
was needed by Israel was that which 
persisted in Abraham despite his moral 
lapses. He did not lose confidence in 
the authority that had led him out of 
Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, to Pales- 
tine, to Egypt, back to Palestine and to 
his grave. One discerns in him a quality 
of character of which the explanation 
is fidelity despite sinning. 


The Authority of Faith 

It is important for the reader of the 
Bible, either the section of Genesis 
which is the biography of Abraham or 
the portion of the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews where he is 
numbered among the heroes of the 
faith, to discern what gives force to 
faith. It is not merely the conviction 
that a person believes in himself. There 
must be sustaining resources in what is 
believed. It is not any faith that is the 
power of God unto salvation. Only 
when the promises of God are listened 
to, believed in, and the believer ac- 
cepts these promises for his assurance 
is it efficient faith. Abraham’s faith was 
confidence in this authority of a revela- 
tion that through him a nation should 
come into being, through whom all the 
world would be blessed and his accept- 
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ance of whatever circumstances were 
thus involved. His was not the career 


of an ambitious Arab who sought to in- — 


crease the power of his clan. 


The Patriarch’s Distinctions 


What one must derive from the place © 
given in the book of Genesis to the | 
career of Abraham is twofold. It is, — 
first of all, the illustration which Moses © 
used when he was inspiring his nation — 
to remain loyal to their desire to oc- | 
cupy the Promised Land. They were 
in process of entering into an inherit- | 
ance which had been promised Abra- ~ 
ham by the God of Abraham. As to the © 
ability of Jehovah to realize his prom- | 


ises, there was no room for question- 
ing. As to the fact of Abraham having 


been authorized to become the father | 


of a great nation, there was likewise no 
place for doubt. There had been none 
in Abraham’s own mind. He had cheer- 
fully set out from Ur of the Chaldees, 


his birthplace, to follow the call that | 
had been given to him, and he had fol- © 
lowed it regardless of the environments — 


into which such obedience brought him. 


This combination of realities—the real- | 
ity of God and the reality of the father © 
of the faithful and the reality of the © 
faith of the father in receiving from — 
God the fruition of promises made—is | 
what distinguishes Abraham from con- | 
temporaries of whom no record remains. ~ 


Faith, True and False 
For the modern reader this faith of 


Abraham is illustrative, first of all, by ~ 


contrast. It is often said that whatever 


one believes in is obtainable provided — 
it is a belief that is sufficiently intense. — 
That obviously is untrue. Thousands © 


and millions of young people have de- 
cided what they would like to have and 


j 
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what they would like to be. If nothing | 


were necessary except confidence in 
the dictates of our desires, there would 
be no failures and no lack of satisfac- 
tion. It is also an equal fallacy to say 
that we are the victims of fate. That 
Oriental principle, which dominates the 
teachings of Mohammedanism and 
which is basic in some of the cults of 
India, which is stated often by people, 
“What is to be will be,” is not true to 
fact. The power of God is not out of 
reach of those who call upon the Lord 
in time of need. It is not true that 
prayers are futile. God is neither so 
far away nor is destiny so mechanically 
determined as to make of no effect 
man’s desire for guidance and grace. 
And where men achieve this trust in 
God, they know how to ask in confi- 
dence for what they need. It was there- 
fore in order for Paul to declare, “Be 
careful for nothing; but in every thing 
by prayer and_= supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Find Time 


to Live 


Psalm 37: 3-11 


“Sorry, I haven’t time.” How many 


_ otherwise good workers have given 


that excuse for a refusal to the call of 
the church. Even before the war we 
Americans were living at top speed. 


_ Now time has become desperately im- 


portant. “To get there firstest with the 
mostest” was the recipe for victory 
given by one of the Southern officers in 
the war between the states. It is still 
good. The blitzkrieg, so successful in 
the earlier days of the present war, was 
more than an overwhelming concen- 
tration of power. It was timed to move 
at such speed that defenses could not 
be mustered to meet it. The whole 
strategy of the allied nations depends 
on timing. There is no question as to 
the resources at the command of our 
nations. Can they be developed in 
time? The answer to that question will 
decide the outcome. 

Every community is organized for 
the war effort. The men are geared 
into the business of providing muni- 
tions, in training for war service, ac- 
cepting every call for the investment 
of time and talents for the nation. Wo- 
men are just as busy. How wonder- 
fully our women work together, and 
how the community spirit has de- 
veloped during the emergency! With 
no regard for social or financial stand- 
ing, women are finding a joyous com- 
radeship in all types of defense service. 
Knitting needles are busy even when 
it is leisure time. This by-product of 
the war should somehow be produced 
in peace time. Life would be made so 
much more worth while if the people 
of the community would find fellow- 
ship in peace as they do in war. 

Even the schoolboys and girls find 
life hurried. Terms in school are 
shortened, and they find themselves 
speeded through four years of school- 
work in three years or less. They too 
have their place in the organization of 
the community. Boy and Girl scouts 
thoroughly enjoy the dignity of im- 
portant tasks to do in the defense of 
their communities. They often put 
their elders to shame by their untiring 
zeal. 

It is no wonder that many churches 
feel a lack of workers and must curtail 
their programs. Our Christian people 
are likely to measure too lightly the 
place of their churches in the commun- 


ity. The time emergency is just as 
pressing in affairs of God’s kingdom. 


Respect for Time 

The great deeds of history have been 
done by men of genius, we say. That 
is true, but genius alone is not enough. 
Darwin said, “A man who dares waste 
one hour has not discovered the value 
of life.” Edison could get along with 
only three hours of sleep each night. 

Years ago there was a rather silly 
song titled, “If Time was Money, I’d 
be a Millionaire.” Well, time is as valu- 
able as money. In fact, money is the 
token of the investment of some part 
of a man’s time. It is the raw material 


out of which life is built. Arnold 
Bennett called it “unmanufactured 
tissue.” 


Rationing Time 

However you pronounce the word, 
rationing is a part of the vocabulary of 
every English-speaking person today. 
And its vital meaning is known in 
every nation. We ration because there 
is just so much to be divided among 
just so many. When we have received 
our proportion of the thing rationed, 
we have to ration it for our own needs. 
If we have thirty days in which to use 
our ration, it is very easy to figure out 
the amount we may use each day. 

Time is an essential element in all 
budgeting. Of course, we do not know 
whether we are to have the time on 
which we budget. Life is uncertain. 
But we are expected to plan as though 
we would have the time. The next 
twenty-four hours may not be ours to 
spend. But we must plan as though 
they would be. Then we will use those 
twenty-four hours to the best possible 
advantage. Living from day to day and 
from hour to hour with no definite aim 
makes life as irresponsible as the lives 
of the hobos and panhandlers who 
wander to our back doors for a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee. One came to 
our door the other day. We asked him 
where he was from. He gave a vague 
answer. We asked him where he was 
going. He answered, “To Baltimore.” 
We wanted to know where he would 
stay when he got there. He did not 
know, except that he would find a 
place. Think of using God-given time 
like that! 

The schoolboy or girl who learns to 
plan each day for the maximum use of 
time will make good in later years. It 
is true that budgets must be flexible. 
Plans may require alterations. How 
seldom does a day turn out exactly as 
we had planned it! With good grace we 


must adjust our plans to the inevitable 
emergencies. But that is far different 
from aimless living with its sinful waste 
of time. Time should be carefully, 
prayerfully rationed. 


Time Is Christ’s 

The Christian must respect the stew- 
ardship of time just as he practices the 
stewardship of possessions. There was 
a landowner who went away and left 
the steward “on his own.” He could 
administer the master’s estate just as 
though he owned it himself. That was 
the way the master wanted him to look 
after it. When we invest our money in 
a bank or business or in the govern- 
ment, we want our investment cared 
for by men who act on the same prin- 
ciple. 

The sin of the steward was that he 
not only cared for the land of his 
master as though it were his, but he 
actually thought of it as his. He for- 
got that there was a master. The trust 
placed in him by the owner proved 
him unworthy. He could not stand 
freedom. Perhaps this lesson is one 
that the world needs most to learn to- 
day. Freedom adds to responsibility. 
Freedom creates responsibility. 

The days of our years are held by us 
in trust. We have been given such 
freedom in their use that we forget our 
status as stewards. James reminds us 
of this when he says, “How foolish it 
is to say, ‘Today or tomorrow we will 
go into this town and be there for a 
year, and get wealth’: when you are 
not certain what will take place to- 
morrow. What is your life? It is a mist, 
which is seen for a little time and then 
is gone. But the right thing to say 
would be, ‘If it is the Lord’s pleasure 
and if we are still living, we will do 
that and that’” (James 4: 13-15, Basic 
English Translation). 

Paul said, “For me to live is Christ.” 
That means that the Christian belongs 
to Christ; his days and hours and min- 
utes are Christ’s. He is given freedom 
in their investment, but he must never 
forget the divine ownership. Well, how 
did you spend the last twenty-four 
hours? Were you a good steward of 
the time with which you have been en- 
trusted? What about tomorrow, and 
the rest of the days? Will it be: 


“In the eyes the Master’s glory, 
In the ear the Master’s voice, 
In the heart the Master’s spirit, 
In the mouth the Master’s words”? 
* * * 
To Leavers Topic date, August 2. 
Next topic: “Mastering Our Moods.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
CONGREGATION 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I was very much interested in your 
editorial in THe LutHeran of May 27, 
concerning the establishment of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, which you designate in quotations 
as “the first English Lutheran Church 
in the world.” This is not strictly cor- 
rect, for the all-English Zion Lutheran 
Church in New York City was organ- 
ized in 1797 (Protokol, New York Min- 
isterium, MS, pp. 12-13), and was for- 
mally received into the New York Min- 
isterium in 1800 (Ibid. p. 20). 

It is true that Zion Church later went 
over to the Episcopal Church under 
Ralph Williston, its pastor, but it is 
still true that this church as an all- 
English church antedated St. John’s, 
Philadelphia. 

It is also interesting to note that St. 
John’s Church in Philadelphia came to 
the New York Ministerium for its first 
pastor. So far as anglicization was con- 
cerned, the New York Ministerium was 
far in advance of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, a fact which is also made 
clear in my recently published book. 

Harry J. KREIDER. 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 


LUTHERANISM 


Let It Be Confessional but Not 
Sectarian 


THe Lutheran Church, at its best 
both in the experience of its members 
and in her literature, stands for some- 
thing in Christianity which has for its 
dimensions the deep throbbing need of 
man and the wide, everlasting mercy of 
God. Lutheranism claims to be a time- 
less and comprehensive interpretation 
of that faith whose historical materials 
are the New Testament and the Church 
of Jesus Christ. The Word and the 
Church are both by inspiration. Our 
Lutheran faith does not desire to be 
judged by others on the ground of one 
or another article of its many confes- 
sions. It will not condemn any other 
Christian group on so narrow ground. 
We would both be judged and judge by 
the sum of all the articles of all our 
confessions! 

The key to the genius of Lutheran- 
ism is its experience... it is never a 
mere theory ... of Jesus Christ as the 
center of living theology. The relation- 
ship between God and man always 
points to his redemption, and it begins, 
continues, and ends in the work and 
person of Jesus Christ. Lutherans are 
lost and offended when they do not find 
Him permeating all things. 


May the breadth and the length and 
the depth of Lutheranism never con- 
tract! God forbid that at this late date 
we should stumble over grammatical, 
logical, punctuational, or philosophical 
obstacles. The re-interpretation or the 
expansion or the evolution of one or 
another of the Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession avails nothing. Let us not 
bitterly consume our light and our tes- 
timony in analyzing this or that article 
and in the end only manage to unloose 
the cement which binds and holds to- 
gether our Church’s undivided confes- 
sion. Let us rather nourish our light 
and our testimony in synthesizing all 
the Articles into one magnificent ver- 
sion of the Christian religion for con- 
temporary generations who cry out des- 
perately for “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” In analysis lies disagree- 
ment, disunity, discord, and failure; in 
synthesis lies at-one-ness, unity, con- 
cord, and a winning witness of Jesus. 

Oscar W. CARLSON. 

Butler, Pa. 


FOR RETIRED MINISTERS 


By means of a letter received from 
the Rev. Dr. G. A. Getty of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., THe LUTHERAN is in posi- 
tion to announce the availability of 
Olds Hall as a home for retired min- 
isters. 

“Mr. R. E. Olds, whose Oldsmobile 
and REO motor cars have made his 
name familiar in thousands of Amer- 
ican homes, has provided a happy solu- 
tion to the housing problem that per- 
plexes many ministers who have 
reached the age of retirement.” He has 
purchased Daytona Terrace Hotel, 
changed its name to Olds Hall, and 
placed title to the property in a board 
of trustees. It will be operated “on a 
non-profit ‘club’ basis for the benefit 
of: ministers, missionaries, and their 
wives.” 

Dr. Getty writes further: “Any min- 
ister, missionary, or minister’s widow 
in good standing in any Christian de- 
nomination is eligible for admission. 
John C. Austin, D.D., is superintendent 
of Olds Hall and will cheerfully an- 
swer all inquiries for further informa- 
tion. He may be addressed at 340 S. 
Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla.” 


Tue Augustana Synod took cogni- 
zance of the Centennial of the India 
Mission, in which it has shared work 
with the United Lutheran Church for 
many years. Approval was given to a 
proposal to raise a thank offering of 
$7,000 with which to build a new ward 
at the hospital in Rajahmundry, India. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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Our Recent Books 


HE STARTED FROM 
NOWHERE 
and Other Stories 
By W. R. Siegart 


These stories make religious and 
moral truths really live. They relate 
largely to people, some well known and 
others not so well known, but all of 
whose lives point to some helpful les- 
son. They are relatively brief and have 
appeal to a wide age range. 
Illustrated $1.00 


HOW SHALL I SAY IT? 
By Ross H. Stover 


A manual on public speaking by an 
able exponent of this art. The mechan- 
ics of speech are vividly revealed, with 
the subject being covered in its full 
scope. Abundant study and reference 
aids are provided. 

Cloth $1.00 


PRAYERS for All People 


—For All Occasions 
By Leander M. Zimmerman 


A choice collection of brief original 
prayers of particular interest to adults. 
A total of 120 half-minute prayers are 
grouped under fourteen general sub- 
jects. 

35 cents a copy; in lots of 3 copies, 


$1.00, postpaid 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME 
By Fred J. Fiedler 


A vivid portrayal of our work in 
India by one who labored there for a 
time and who now enables all inter- 
ested readers to see how the work goes 
on and the good that comes of it as 
seen through his eyes and in the light 
of his experience. 


Paper 60 cents 


WHAT THEN IS 

CHRISTIANITY ? 

By Charles M. Jacobs 
With the transforming touch of per- 
sonal experience, this mature Christian 
and scholarly thinker analyzes the pro- 


foundest truths of the Christian religion 
and sets them forth with crystal clear- 


ness. 
Cloth $1.00 


The Romance of the 
CREED BUILDERS 


By Robert Harris Gearhart 


The reason for, and manner of de- 
velopment of the historic creeds is fas- 
cinatingly related in a way that will 
deepen appreciation for them and make 
them more meaningful and treasured. 
Cloth cents 
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entennial of Zion 
‘Church, Lafayette, Ohio 


THE centennial of Zion Church, La- 
fayette, Ohio, was observed with a week 
of special services June 14-21. The 
Rev. Walter E. Bradley, president of 
the Western Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio, preached the sermon at the 
morning service June 14, and E. Clyde 
Xander, D.D., missionary superinten- 
dent of the synod, brought the message 
at the evening service. 

Tuesday evening following a picnic 
and homecoming was held, at which 
time greetings were read from former 
pastors, and an 
informal ad- 
dress was given 
by the Rev. D. 
Hee aiekas: wa 
former pastor. 
Thursday eve- 
ning a Com- 
munity Night 
service was 
held, with a 
musical pro- 
gram by the 
vested choir, 
and greetings 
by pastors of 
all denomina- 
tions. 

The celebration closed with a Com- 
munion Service June 21, at which time 
the sermon was preached by George W. 
Miley, D.D., president of the Synod of 
Ohio, whose brother, the Rev. H. G. 
Miley, was pastor at the time the pres- 
ent building was erected in 1913. 

A new altar cross and candlesticks, 
the gift of the Luther League, and new 
pulpit and lectern Bibles, a memorial 
gift of members of the congregation, 
were dedicated Sunday evening. 

Zion congregation was founded in 
1842 by pioneer settlers from Perry 
County, Ohio, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Abraham B. Doner, and was 
affiliated for several years with the 
Joint Synod of Ohio. After meeting in 
homes and schoolhouses for five years, 
the congregation built a log church in 
1847, in co-operation with a Reformed 
congregation. The union lasted until 
the late fifties, when Zion separated 
from the Reformed group and bought 
' their share in the building. In 1860, 
Zion became a member of the newly- 
organized English District Synod of 
Ohio, under the leadership of Pastor 
T. W. Corbet, who was a leading spirit 
in the formation of the new synod. 

A larger church, of frame construc- 
tion, was erected in 1868, on the same 
site as the first building, and served the 
congregation until 1921. The congre- 
gation’s first constitution was adopted 
in 1856, with a firm confessional basis, 
binding pastor and people to “the Sym- 


Pastor Myrton A. 
Packer 


bolical Books of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church.” Twenty years later, 
at the time of its formation, Zion be- 
came a member of the General Coun- 
cil, remaining loyal to that group until 
the merger into the U. L. C. A. 

In 1907, St. Matthew’s congregation 
was organized in the nearby village of 
Lafayette, and built the present beau- 
tiful church, which was dedicated in 
June 1913. In 1921 St. Matthew’s 
merged with Zion, and the new congre- 
gation took over the building; which 
has served until the present time. The 
debt on the building at the time of the 
merger was paid off by the loyal mem- 
bers, who surrendered their Liberty 
Bonds to be used for that purpose. 

After financial difficulties during the 
depression years, Zion became a sus- 
tentation point of the Mission Board of 
the Synod of Ohio. Under this program 
the congregation is again taking its 
rightful place as one of the small but 
strong congregations of the synod. The 
apportioned benevolence has been paid 
in full for the last four years, and gen- 
erous response has been made to spe- 
cial appeals. 

Pastors of the congregation, in addi- 
tion to the founder, the Rev. A. B. 
Doner, have been: Paul J. Stirewalt, 
J. L. Stirewalt, Thomas W. Corbet, 
George Sill, J. B. Schuman, Franklin 
P. Cook, John Henry Hunton, Charles 
W. White, Henry G. Miley, David H. 
Bucks, A. M. Hahn, H. A. Brandt, 
Charles A. Hackenberg, and since No- 
vember 1939, Myrton A. Packer. 

A thirty-two-page history of the 
congregation, including pictures of the 
buildings, and biographies of the pas- 
tors, has been prepared by the pastor. 


SPECIALIST IN CHURCH 
PLANNING 


Henry Edward Tralle, D.D., who 
gained for himself a host of friends and 
admirers during the years of a long 
ministry as a Baptist clergyman, en- 
tered into rest June 9, aged seventy- 
five years. 

In addition to the services rendered 
his church as one of its clergymen, he 
was a specialist in church building. He 
had the respect of numerous architects, 
church building committees, and pas- 
tors whom he was able to advise rela- 
tive to the construction and furnishing 
of church buildings. He was particu- 
larly capable in the planning and con- 
struction of buildings accessory to the 
church proper. Parish buildings were 
so planned as to be adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were constructed. 

Dr. Tralle was also widely known as 
the author of articles and monographs 
in denominational and interdenomi- 
national journals. He was a resident 
of Washington, D. C. 
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On Its Way 


Rural Congregation in Missouri 
Detours Priorities to Erect 
New Building 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


STEEL priorities in the nation’s busi- 
ness need not be the signal to stop 
building churches, as some seem to 
think. St. John’s congregation near 
Westboro, Mo., Dr. F. W. Nolte pastor, 
is proving that in times of stress the 
expansion of church work need not 


necessarily come to a halt. With a 
building program on their mind for 
several years, and with the growing in- 
adequacy of the frame church facilities 
(figured in proportion to the increasing 
membership) pressing harder with 
every year, the congregation could no 
longer avoid proceeding with the erec- 
tion of a new building. 

Choosing an architect who knows his 
churches, they were able to select a 
design and material which would not 
interfere with any priorities. For this 
reason, ever since ground was broken 
last year—except for the time of win- 
try weather—the construction of the 
new church has made steady progress. 
The design is of the later English 
Gothic, using even for the structure it- 
self exclusively wood and stone, as they 
did it six to seven hundred years ago. 
Mighty Gothic arches form the main- 
stays for the entire building, a struc- 
ture which the architect promises will 
be there 1,000 years from now. 

This present development under Dr. 
Nolte’s leadership, who has served this 
congregation for twenty-six years, 
proves again that the days of the coun- 
try church are not over. Paved high- 
ways do not lead to this church, as they 
do to the churches in the nearby towns; 
and the roads they have are nothing to 
brag about—particularly not during 
and after rains. But give the country 
church the right kind of preacher who 
will stay, give them a program of wor- 
ship, Christian education, and suitable 
community service, and the rural con- 
gregation will be the backbone of the 
Church in the future as it has always 
been in the past. 

If building activities continue as at 
present, it is expected that the church 
will be dedicated in late summer. 
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Devoted to Stewardship 


J. L. Clark Proves "Religion and Business Do Mix" 
By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Jesse L. Clark at His Desks 


“Black, I believe this is your ‘Burning Bush, a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for you to make your life count for the Kingdom, and we'll 
back you to the last ditch. ...The greatest fun in the world is to 
give of one’s self—to smooth out the pathway—fill up the ruts— 
and to make it easier going for others.” 


THESE excerpts from a letter written 
by the late Jesse L. Clark, Ashland, 
Ohio, August 22, 1925, after I had ac- 
cepted the call to become secretary of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship, explain two of the domi- 
nating purposes that characterized his 
whole life: (1) to embrace every op- 
portunity to make his life count for the 
Kingdom, and (2) to cultivate the 
stewardship of self—“the greatest fun 
in the world.” 


From Farmer to Manufacturer 
Mr. Clark was a native of Ashland 
County, Ohio, and lived his whole 
seventy-two years there. He was born 
on a farm, and here he lived until 
young manhood. He early developed a 
flair for salesmanship. His first job was 
as traveling salesman for F. E. Myers 
& Bro., manufacturers of pumps and 
hay tools which are sold all over the 
world. But he was not the type of man 
to work for others; so it was not long 
before he formed a partnership with 
Dr. Gilbert Hess for the manufacture 
of stock foods and tonics. They started 
from scratch fifty years ago in the base- 
ment of a store building in Ashland, 
Ohio. Dr. Hess, a chemist in his own 
right, looked after the manufacturing 
end of the business. Mr. Clark did the 
sales work, driving over the county in 
a “buckboard wagon,” showing his 


wares to the farmers, and selling them 
on the spot, as well as taking orders. 
The business grew by leaps and bounds, 
and for more than a score of years, 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., has been one of 
the largest and most prosperous busi- 
ness organizations of its kind in the 
world. Following the death of Dr. Hess 
in 1923, Mr. Clark took over the entire 
business, and became president. Asso- 
ciated with him since then were his two 
sons, Marshall and Donald, both Stan- 
ford University graduates. 


Community Activities Listed 

More and more business men during 
the last quarter of a century have re- 
fused to let their money “get them.” 
They have become masters of rather 
than slaves to their possessions. Mr. 
Clark belonged to that group. His busi- 
ness successes seemed to serve as a 
standing challenge to interest himself 
more and more in community activities. 
The following list makes crystal-clear 
what a busy business man can do “on 
the side” when he is determined to 
make his life count for the Kingdom, 
and to render an acceptable account of 
his stewardship to his fellowmen: 


® Built and equipped the Samaritan 
Hospital and donated it to the city 
of Ashland, Ohio (1912). 

® Inaugurated and sponsored build- 
ing campaign for a Y. M. C. A. in 
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1905, which resulted in a flourish- 
ing “Y” with hundreds of members. — 
® One of the organizers and chief - 
supporters of the annual commun- © 
ity chest drives since 1929. 
© President of the Ashland County 
Red Cross for twenty-five years, 
during which time every Red Cross 
quota was raised in full or in ex- 
cess. 
¢ Superintendent of Trinity Lutheran 
Church Sunday School fifteen | 
years; introduced graded system of — 
lessons in that school. i 
© President of the Farmers’ Bank 
for many years; and president of © 
the Board of Directors after his _ 
retirement from the presidency of — 
the bank. 


® Member of the Board of Trustees 
of Ashland College, a Brethren 
Church institution which enjoys an 
increasingly large place in the life 
of Ashland as well as in the life of 
the church. 

® Member of the local Rotary Club, 
the members of which attended his © 
funeral June 28 in a body. 3 

® Member of the Masonic Fraternity 
—a Shriner. 


The Big Thing in Mr. Clark’s Life- 


activities in the last three groups listed, © 
but can write from first-hand knowl- | 


edge on the first six. He put every- 
thing he had in all of them, and he had | 


a-plenty, as all who knew him will | 
agree. But the big thing in Mr. Clark’s | 


life was neither his business nor his 


ant as they were. The really big thing 
in his life was his religion. 

For the purposes of this write-up 
that means his church. And his pet 
hobby in his church work for the last 
thirty-five years of his life was The | 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship, which he founded, and of 
which he was president to the day of 
his death. In the program and work of 
this Movement he invested much time, 


community activities, vitally import- 


I am not familiar with Mr. Clark’s i 


’ 


an infinite amount of work, and no- | 


body will ever know how many thou- 
sands of dollars. The sole purpose of 
the Movement as he originally con- 
ceived it (1907) was to increase free- 
will offerings for benevolences in the 
congregations, for the general work of 
the church. That purpose has remained 


fundamental, and will continue to be | 


fundamental so long as there is a Lu- | 
theran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship. 


From the beginning Mr. Clark, and | 
the consecrated laymen he persuaded — 
to go along with him, advocated the use | 
of the annual Every Member Canvass | 


(Visitation), and its four aids—the 


budget, the duplex envelope, the pledge | 
card, and the quarterly statement—as _ 


the best means to build up the benevo- | 
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lence program of the congregations. 


‘| the 
_ Undergirding and buttressing- every- 
_ thing through the years have been the 
‘'. Scriptural teachings on stewardship 


Later, the Calendar of Causes was 
made a part of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment program, and still later the Pro- 
motional Plan originally adopted by 
Columbus Convention in 1936. 


which have been kept before our 
U. L. C. A. membership constantly. 


- Another Program Feature 


A special feature of the Laymen’s 


Movement program, and one very dear 
to Mr. Clark’s heart, was its student 


aid work over a period of twenty years 
—1922-1942. During that period 170 
young men were aided financially in 
their college and seminary prepara- 
tion for the U. L. C. A. ministry. The 


_ total amount invested in their educa- 


tion approximated $170,000. This pro- 
gram has been temporarily abandoned 
—for financial reasons, and because 
church leaders have been of the belief 
in recent years the different synods are 
able to carry on without outside aid. 
Mr. Clark looked forward to the day 
when the Laymen’s Movement would 
resume its student aid work. 

Mention made of the amount invested 
in student aid suggests another fact, 
namely, the total amount invested in 
the program and work of the Laymen’s 
Movement approximates half a million 


ai) $(500,000) dollars, every cent of which 


was contributed by its members. 


Business and Religion Do Mix 

Mr. Clark was a living example all 
his life that a successful business man 
can be a successful churchman, to the 
profit of both his business and his 
church; that God blesses those who 
bless Him; that no man’s business or 
community activities need crowd the 
Church of Jesus Christ out of his pro- 
gram; that spiritual values can be em- 
phasized along with material values to 
the advantage of both; and that “the 
greatest fun in the world is to give one’s 
self—to smooth out the pathway—to 
fill up the ruts—and to make it easier 
going for others.”’ His anonymous con- 
tributions of food for the hungry, 
clothes for the poorly clad, rent money 
for those in danger of ejection, would 
make a sparkling human interest story 
for an expert feature writer. 

When St. Peter wanted to pay his 
Lord the very finest compliment pos- 
sible he did so in these unforgettable 
words: “He went about doing good!” 
After a friendship with Mr. Clark cov- 
ering a period of forty-two years, 
twenty of which were years of inti- 
mate relationships, I can think of no 
better words to sum up his life, for in 
very truth “he went about doing good” 
—in his business, in his community 
activities—in his church. 


Oren City Gleanings 


THOUSANDS WITNESS PAGEANT BY PROFESSOR BROWN 
A Valuable Gift to Muhlenberg College 


TuE season of Vacation Bible Schools 
immediately follows the closing of the 
public schools. A large majority of our 
churches of all denominations have 
been, and are, conducting such’ schools 
with two-, three-, and four-week 
terms. The attendance is encouraging. 
The value of these schools will be 
proved in years to come. “Teach a 
child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart there- 
from.” 


The Muhlenberg Bicentennial 
Celebration 

“For God and Country,” the epic 
story of the Muhlenberg family, cele- 
brated in Allentown at the Muhlenberg 
College Stadium May 24-June 1, was 
the most elaborate and colorful spec- 
tacle that ever took place in our city. 
It is reported that nearly 15,000 per- 
sons saw the pageant written by Prof. 
John D. M. Brown of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, and that several thousand were 
on the campus for the various events 
held in connection with the celebration. 


Anniversaries 

The Rev. Arthur S. Deibert cele- 
brated the silver anniversary of his 
ordination and the tenth of his pastor- 
ate in Zion Church, Northampton, Pa., 
with appropriate services. Participat- 
ing in the services were Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
James T. Powers, pastor of Calvary 
Church, Baltimore, Md., a spiritual son 
of Zion. 


St. Paul’s Union Congregation, Trex- 
lertown, Pa., the Rev. David C. Kauf- 
man, Lutheran pastor, commemorated 
their seventeenth anniversary with an 
all-day program. Pastor Kaufman was 
assisted in the services by the Rev. 
Karl S. Henry, superintendent of Home 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rev. Harry P. C. Cressman, 
chaplain of Muhlenberg College, and 
the Rev. Jonathan A. Klick. 


Trinity Memorial Church, Allentown, 
the Rev. M. Earl Schlotzhauer pastor, 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of its organization June 7-14. Guest 
speakers were the Rev. Charles E. 
Fisher, a former pastor, now pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Birdsboro, Pa.; the 
Rev. Karl S. Henry, superintendent of 
Home Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. William C. Schaeffer, 
pastor of St. John’s, Allentown; Atty. 
Henry V. Scheirer, of Allentown; Mrs. 
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Jonas O. Henry, matron of the Lu- 
theran Home, Topton, Pa.; Professor 
Russell W. Stine, of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, a former pastor; the Rev. Paul F. 
Spieker, of Emmaus; Theodore G. Tap- 
pert, professor at the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary; the Rev. Har- 
vey C. Snyder, president of the Allen- 
town Conference. 


The Rev. Mark A. Lauchner, supply 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Slatington, 
Pa., since the appointment as U. S. 
chaplain of the Rev. George F. Daum, 
was installed as regular pastor in the 
presence of the Rev. Jesse S. Erb, of 
Palmerton, pastor emeritus and for a 
number of years pastor of St. John’s. 
The installation was conducted by the 
Rev. Walter G. C. Veit, then president 
of the Allentown Conference, and pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Easton, Pa. Cor- 
son C. Snyder, D.D., a former pastor 
of the congregation, now pastor of St. 
Peter's Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
preached the sermon. 


Mr. Thomas Richter, a member of St. 
John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., now 
called to be pastor of Friedensville and 
Eastern Salisbury Parish, was ordained 
in St. John’s Church by President E. P. 
Pfatteicher, of the Miéinisterium of 
Pennsylvania, assisted by William C. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor of St. John’s. 
Mr. Richter is successor to the Rev. 
Walter L. Williams, who was called to 
the pastorate of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Allentown, where the Rev. 
Gomer S. Rees had been pastor before 
he became chaplain in the U. S. Army. 


A Unique Gift 

An original letter in the handwriting 
of Goethe, great poet of the German 
people of the eighteenth century, has 
been presented to Muhlenberg College 
by Dr. Bert J. Vos, professor emeritus 
at Indiana University, now living in re- 
tirement at Tucson, Arizona. 

The letter, dated December 18, 1789, 
was written by Goethe at the age of 
forty, “when life begins.” It was ac- 
quired by Professor Vos in Basel, 
Switzerland, in 1923. It appeared first 
in a publication of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1930. The letter has been 
placed in the archives of the Library. 

Goethe wrote the letter to Christian 
Friederich Schnausz, a man of culture 
and learning and, from the salutation 
used, one of his close friends. It con- 
cerns Johann Heinrich Lips, well known 
engraver and painter, whom he wished 
to attract to Weimar. 
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Dr. C. P. Wiles Honored 


Thirty Years of Editorial Service Recognized 


TRIBUTES of praise were paid to Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles, editor of the Parish 
and Church School Board, at a special 
luncheon given in his honor at the be- 
ginning of his thirtieth year of editorial 
service to the Church. The members 
of the Board and of the staff, and a few 
invited friends were present. 

The editorial service of Dr. Wiles 
goes back to the days preceding the 
merger resulting in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. In those 
pre-merger days Dr. Wiles was an edi- 
tor of the Lutheran Publication Society 
of the General Synod. When the 
merger took place he continued to serve 
the Church as an editor of the newly 
formed Parish and Church School 
Board. In the years since then he has 
held practically every office within the 
Board. He was its first secretary. A 
few months later, when the first presi- 
dent of the Board, Dr. Theodore E. 
Schmauk, died, Dr. Wiles was elected 
president. In recent years he has 
served as the Board’s treasurer. 


Prolific Writer 

Throughout all these years of service 
Dr. Wiles has been blessed with health 
and strength to a very unusual degree. 
He has usually been the first person to 
arrive in the office in the morning, and 
he has always worked indefatigably 
every day. Thousands of articles and 
lesson studies have flowed from his 
facile pen. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have been strengthened in their 
Christian faith and life through the 
words which he has written and the 
sermons, addresses, and lectures which 
he has delivered. As editor of The 
Augsburg Uniform Lesson Series, The 
Parish School magazine, Pilot and 
Quest, he has aided untold thousands 
of people along the Christian path. 
Along with his editorial responsibilities 
he has found time to write several 
books, thereby sharing his wealth of 
experience with those outside as well 
as those within our own Church. 

For many years he has served as an 
honored member of the International 
Council of Religious Education, repre- 
senting our Church on the Uniform 
Lesson Committee and helping to select 
the Bible texts that are used for the 
uniform lessons of all the major de- 
nominations. 

He has attended scores of summer 
schools and camps for church workers, 
where his teaching and lecturing have 
thrilled vast throngs. No more popular 
teacher or lecturer has ever appeared 
on the program of our summer schools 
than Dr. Wiles. His intimate knowl- 
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edge of the Bible, his keen 
perception of truth, and his 
exceptional talent in apply- 
ing that truth to daily life, 
led to his election as special 
lecturer at one of the 
Church’s theological semi- 
naries, in which capacity he 
continued to serve until his 
constantly growing editorial 
duties made it necessary for 
him to relinquish this work. 
Throughout all these 
crowded years of varied ac- 
tivities he has never lost his zest for 
preaching. Eagerly he has accepted 
invitations to fill pulpits upon all kinds 
of occasions, and every section of our 
Church has been edified by his eloquent 
messages. 


Leadership Education Leader 


For years he served as director of 
leadership education in the United Lu- 
theran Church. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of teachers in our church schools 
are today holding as cherished treas- 
ures credit cards and diplomas bearing 
the signature of Charles P. Wiles. 

Throughout all these years of unin- 
terrupted service to the Church Dr. 
Wiles has been fortunate in having as 
helpmeet one whose interests parallel 
his own to a remarkable degree. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dr. Wiles 
himself the inspiration and even the 
ideas provided by Mrs. Wiles often find 
their expression in the things which he 
writes. In addition to providing inspira- 
tion and a happy home environment 
which enables her husband to work at 
his best, Mrs. Wiles herself has made 
a large contribution to the Church’s 
literature. For many years she pre- 
pared the Primary Lesson Notes in 
The Augsburg Teacher, and she has 
made frequent contributions to THE 
LutTHERAN, Lutheran Woman’s Work, 
and other publications. In missionary 
circles throughout the United Lutheran 
Church and at numerous summer 
schools the name of Mrs. Wiles is held 
in high esteem because of her Chris- 
tian service. It was therefore quite fit- 
ting that she should have the place of 
honor at the side of her husband at the 
testimonial dinner, and that she should 
share in the tributes of love which were 
extended. 

At the testimonial dinner, Dr. Paul Z. 
Strodach offered the invocation. Dr. 
Amos J. Traver, vice-president of the 
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Charles P. Wiles, D.D. 


Parish and Church School Board, and 
chairman of its Committee on Liter- 
ature, presided. He referred to the 
fact that the Board was honoring itself 
in honoring the Nestor of its staff, and 
expressed the conviction that the best 
and most fruitful years of service were 
the years that still lie ahead. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Schaeffer, Jr., president of the 
Board, expressed the appreciation of 
the Board for the long years of conse- 
crated and devoted service. The Rev. 
Theodore K. Finck, editor, voiced the 
joy which all members of the staff have 
found in working with Dr. Wiles. Mrs. 


W. F. Morehead, Litt.D., paid tribute to ~ 


Mrs. Wiles and presented her with a 
large bouquet of red roses. Professor 
John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., a former 
member of the Board, spoke the 
Church’s appreciation through the me- 
dium of the following poem: 


A TRIBUTE TO EDITOR 
CHARLES P. WILES, D.D. 


For thirty years your pen has served 
our Church, 

Teaching our teachers how to read and 

~ search 

The Scriptures that our children all 
may know 

The Book from which both truth and 
wisdom flow. 

For thirty years your words have 
served our schools 

And parishes, and given us the tools 

Wherewith to work and build from 
year to year 

A greater Church, a Christian King- 
dom, here. 

For thirty years your hands have 
served your Lord, 

Interpreting His everlasting word 

In willing service and unfailing love, 

Lifting our hearts and minds to heaven 
above, 

And giving us a lamp to light our way 
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from earth’s creation to God’s endless 
day. 

A quiet patience has adorned your 
work; 

The desk’s long drudgery you never 

shirk; 
ost humbly have you learned and 
gladly taught, 

‘And from your reading daily have you 
sought 

And found the word to make each les- 
son clear. 

‘For this great service do we now revere 

Your name and honor you as one 
esteemed 

‘By all your friends assembled here, 
and deemed 

‘Most worthy of our tributes and our 
praise. 

‘The calendar marks only months and 
days; 

The heart of man keeps truer reckon- 
ing. 

To you today this eulogy we bring: 

For twice these thirty years your words 
will chime 

Within our memories, outlasting time; 

Upon our hearts your words, yourself, 
are penned, 

Beloved editor, teacher, friend. 


A Book of Tributes 

The climax of the testimonial dinner 
was reached as Mr. H. Torrey Walker, 
representing the Board of Publication, 
said that we often wish that “some- 
one the gift would gie us, to see our- 
selves as others see us.” He pointed 
out that this privilege would now be 
granted to Dr. Wiles, for approximately 
three hundred leaders, pastors, and 
laymen from every section of the 
Church had put into writing what they 
thought of Dr. Wiles. He then pre- 
sented Dr. Wiles with an attractively 
bound volume of approximately three 
hundred testimonial letters. 

In responding Dr. Wiles briefly 
traced the growth that has taken place 
in the Board’s work since he first 
undertook his editorial duties. He 
spoke of new servants who have come 
to the work of the Board, of the har- 
monious spirit and mutual helpfulness 
that prevails, and of the joy that has 
been his throughout all these years he 
has served the Church he loves. 

The happy occasion was closed with 
a prayer by Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen. 
God has blessed and is still blessing 
His Church through Dr. Wiles. May 
this service be continued for many 
years to come. 


CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 


Gettysburg College instituted a Civil- 
jan Pilot Training program July 1, ac- 
cording to President H. W. Hanson. 

An eight-weeks intensive course will 
be given immediately and may be fol- 
lowed by another similar term before 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 


Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 
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LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


the opening of the regular fall session 
of the college. 

The students in these summer courses 
will be largely Army and Navy trainees. 
With the opening of college in Sep- 
tember, a system will be begun where- 
by the enrollees will study part-time 
at ground school on the college campus 
for six weeks, followed’ by actual flight 
training. 

Courses to be given at the ground 
school will include: English, mathe- 
matics, physics, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, military courtesy, aircraft engines 
and civil air regulations. 

Four progressive steps will be given 
in the training program: first, elemen- 
tary course, 35 flying hours and 240 
ground school hours; second, secondary 
course, 40 flying and 108 ground school; 
third, cross-country, 45 flying and 72 
ground school; fourth, instructor’s 
course, 40 flying and 80 ground school. 
It is also planned to give special courses 
for Army and Navy instructors and 
ferry pilots during the War. 

At the peak enrollment, it is believed 
there will be room for 100 college stu- 
dents in the C. P. T. course during the 
fall term. 


WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


Botu the United States Army and 
Navy will use the facilities of the new 
Civilian Pilot Training Program sched- 
uled to begin at Wagner on July 1. Al- 
bert V. Baez, professor of physics at 
the college, and director of the summer 
school, is the co-ordinator for the new 
program. 

Under the new system, the Navy will 
furnish a group of enlisted reservists 
to be given C. A. A. flight training, 
after which the majority will be as- 
signed to Naval air stations for further 
training as combat pilots. 

The Army will use the C. A. A. pro- 
gram during the coming year to train 
flying specialists, instructors, glider 
pilots, co-pilots, liaison and service 
pilots. This course is open to qualified 
men between the ages of 18 and 37, and 
to Army Aviation Cadets applicants 
who have failed to meet the physical 
requirements for combat pilots. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o’clock. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


Virgil Markham, son of Edwin Mark- 
ham, the late American poet, has been 
appointed an instructor in the English 
Department of the college, and will 
take up teaching duties in the fall. 

Mr. Frederick Willecke, a Wagner 
alumnus and formerly instructor at 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the Wagner faculty, and will 
teach German during the summer 
sessions. 

An experimental war-time nursing 
program, giving student nurses a full- 
time summer college program was in- 
augurated at Wagner College in July. 

Under the new system, student 
nurses who are registered at Staten 
Island Hospital for September, 1942, 
began attending Wagner College July 6. 

These new student nurses will thus 
have completed the major part of their 
college courses before entering the 
hospital for nurses’ training. Their 
total training will also be completed 
six months ahead of the present sched- 
ule, enabling them to take over the 
places of many graduate nurses who 
will then be released for more essential 
duties. 

The new plan was formulated be- 
cause of the increased demands for 
nurses during the present emergency, 
and the acceleration of educational 
programs throughout the country. 
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Personal 


The Rev. Frank O. Broesicke was 
honored by St. Paul’s Church, Water- 
loo, Wis., at a special service June 21 
on the occasion of the twentieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. Nearly four- 
teen years have been spent in Water- 
loo. Dr. John F. Fedders of Milwaukee, 
Wis., preached the sermon. The Rev. 
William Niebling of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
was liturgist and brought greetings as 
president of the Wisconsin Conference. 
At the informal reception following the 
service, he also read official greetings 
from Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, president 
of Carthage College, Dr. P. H. Roth, 
president of Northwestern Seminary, 
and Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of 
the Synod of the Northwest. 

Mr. David Archie, secretary of the 
congregation and superintendent of the 
Sunday school, introduced the visiting 
pastors at the reception following. The 
Women’s Missionary Society served 
refreshments. 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1965 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D._D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


WHEN IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Worship at 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Services every Sunday at 8 A. M. and 
10:45 A. M. Church School, 9:30 A.M. 


A Church You Will Like 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
NEWBERRY, S. C. 
The College of the 
South Carolina, 
Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 
of the U. L. C. A. 


Accredited, 


Coeducational 
Christian 
Influences 
Personal Attention 
Healthful Climate 


REASONABLE EXPENSES. 
Write— 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


In addition to a set of stoles pre- 
sented by the congregation, in the 
purchase of which each auxiliary had 
part, Pastor Broesicke received a num- 
ber of gifts from individuals. A par- 
ticularly happy note was the singing 
of the choir, which for many years has 
helped to beautify the services. 


The Rev. H. W. Foster, superintend- 
ent of the Inner Mission Society of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed as 
Lutheran contact pastor in the Pitts- 
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burgh area and as such a representa- 
tive of the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council, of which 
Dr. N. M. Yilvisaker is the director. 
Mr. Foster is authorized to act for the 
Council in such matters locally as will 
promote its interests for the benefit of 
the men in the armed forces of the 
United States, according to the policies 
established to govern this activity. Any 
services rendered him in making his 
ministry effective will be appreciated 
by the Council. 


If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Moonlight Masquer- 
ade (Rep.) 
Eddie Foy, Jr. 
Jane Frazee 
Betty Kean 
Dennis O’Keefe 


Strictly in the 
Groove (Univ.) 
Leon Errol 
Ozzie Nelson and 
orchestra 


Comedy. Millionaires’ heirs 
destined by parents for 
marriage, phony counts, 
Miami and Havana hotels, 
all in a tangle of mistaken 
identity. 


Musical. Swing music dev- 
otee wins father’s reluc- 
tant consent for it as career 
by making success out of 
failing ranch hotel. 


A gay enough litile tale, with obvi- 
ous, contrived plot; hopelessly arti- 
ficial and stilted in acting and direc- 
tion. i 


A routine, amateurish affair of in- 
terest only to swing band fans. The 
usual thing. ps 


Submarine Raider 
(Col.) 
M. Chapman 
John Howard 
Nino Pipitone 


Sunday Punch 
(MGM) 
Dan Dailey, Jr. 
C. Gilchrist 
Wm. Lundigan 
Guy Kibbee 
Jean Rogers 


This Gun for Hire 
(Par.) 
Laird Cregar 
Alan Ladd 
Veronica Lake 
Robert Preston 


Whispering Ghosts 
(Fox) 
Milton Berle 
Willie Best 
Brenda Joyce 
John Shelton 


Melodrama, U.S. submarine 
discovers Japanese carrier 
on way to Pearl Harbor; 
fails to get warning through 
in time but eventually sinks 
carrier. 


Comedy about prizefighters 
living in a Brooklyn board- 
ing house, the janitor who 
is discovered to have a re- 
markable “punch,” and the 
landlady’s niece who comes 
to live with her. 


Melodrama. On the trail 
of powerful combine deal- 
ing in chemical secrets 
with enemy, a hired killer 
they have double-crossed, 
a girl in employ of F. B. L, 
and the police. 


Comedy. Radio broadcaster 
of detective yarns investi- 
gates old mystery of mur- 
der on stranded ship, 
clashes with culprits re- 
turning for rumored jewel 
cache. 


Obviously concocted quickly to take 
advantage of events of December 7, 
this is marred by unbelievably 
stilted performances and artificiality 
in scenes at sea. Unconvincing. 


Characterizations are unusually 
good, and situations are presented 
with sympathy and humor. Story is 
routine, obvious. Fairly rare 
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Unlike usual film of its kind, this 
has intricate plot woven expertly 
plus convincing performances by en- 
tire cast and effective direction. 
Suspenseful, grim, unrelieved. 
Superior melodrama. M 


A time-worn plot and mystery de- 
vices as background for wisecracks 
by broadcaster and frightened re- 
joinders by usual comic Negro 
valet. Routine. M,Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, Heilo 
Annapolis, It Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Vanishing Virginian. 


For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was My Valley, In This 
Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, One Foot in 
Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s 
Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, To Be or 
Not To Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 
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The Rev. David M. Funk, for four- 
- teen years pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Newport, Ky., resigned to become pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Muscatine, Iowa, 
effective August 1. During this pastor- 
ate in Newport Pastor Funk built up 
the church membership with a pro- 
gram of evangelism until today the con- 
gregation is one of the strongest Lu- 
theran churches in the Greater Cincin- 
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The Preacher's Doorknob 
By LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
CLOTH BOUND. POCKET SIZE. 35c; 3 for $1.00. 
MOODY MONTHLY 
“Interesting and instructive.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
“Delightful. Attractive. 

PULPIT DIGEST 
“Charming. Full of worldly wisdom and humor.” 


THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 


A New Book 


You will like it.” 


nati area, and the church debt has been 
reduced to $4,000. Approximately 
$30,000 in debt reduction, interest and 
improvement is recorded, in addition 
to the current and benevolent program 
of the church. 

Pastor Funk and his wife and two 
children will enter upon their new 
work August 1. Their address will be 
510 Iowa Avenue, Muscatine, Iowa. 


The Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre, for almost 
nine years pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Lakeville, Minn., closed his ministry in 
that parish May 31 and has taken up 
his work as pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, St. Cloud, Minn., a parish of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America. As pastor in St. Cloud he 
will also minister to Lutheran students 
at the State Teachers’ College located 
in that city. 

For the past three years Pastor 
Gjevre was the Minnesota correspond- 
ent to THE LUTHERAN, writing the col- 
umn titled “Gopher Notes.” Tue Lvu- 
THERAN wishes him well in his new 
pastorate. 

In 1933, when Mr. Gjevre went to 
Lakeville, he found the congregation 
in a disturbed condition and on the 
verge of collapse. Bringing to his work 
a sympathetic understanding, unity 
was brought out of chaos. During these 
years 245 persons were received into 
the parish, eighty-three of whom were 
baptized. More than $2,000 has been 
expended on the church and parson- 
age, and the debt on the property has 
been reduced by two-thirds. At no 
time in the congregation’s history has 
there been greater spirituality and 
better harmony than at present. 

At a reception for Pastor and Mrs. 
Gjevre before leaving Lakeville a well- 
filled purse as a token of appreciation 
of their labors in this congregation was 
presented to them by the lay president 
of the congregation. 


_ The Rev. Karl Luther Mumford was 

installed pastor of the Brunswick Par- 
ish of the Maryland Synod, Sunday 
morning, July 5. Officially representing 
the synod was Dr. Amos John Traver, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of Fred- 
erick, Md., who also delivered the 
charge to the new pastor. The father 
of the pastor, the Rev. Carl Mumford, 
pastor of First Lutheran Church in 
Ellicott City, Md., was liturgist and de- 
livered the charge to the congregation. 

There are two churches in this par- 
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“Very interesting. Get the book.” 


THE PASTOR’S JOURNAL 
“Humor, insight, and sympathy.” 


“Just the book for casual reading.” 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


“Story of experiences—for illustrations.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 
“Pleasing, thrilling collection of episodes.” 


Order from THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


ish, Bethany, Brunswick, and Luther 
Chapel at Petersville, three miles dis- 
tant. Members of the church councils 
attended in a body and took special 
part in the installation. 

Pastor Mumford moved to Brunswick 
June 24 from Woodbine, Md., where 
he had been pastor of the Woodbine 
Parish for nine years. During this pas- 
torate the communicant membership 
increased one-third, benevolences al- 
most doubled, both churches were ex- 
tensively improved and complete chan- 
cel. furnishings were installed, and a 
new parish house and a new parsonage 
were completed. There is no debt on 
the property. 


“Surprise” was the big word at First 
Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
June 7, when Pastor Grover E. Swoyer, 
D.D., marked the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the min- 
istry. Unknown to Pastor Swoyer, the 
Rev. Milton C. Johnson, assistant pas- 
tor, and the church council, had ar- 
ranged matters to their own liking. Dr. 
G. Franklin Gehr, of Salem Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., was the guest preacher 
that morning. Dr. Swoyer immediately 
remembered June 7, 1917, when Dr. 
Gehr, then president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, officiated at his ordination cere- 
mony at Greensburg, Pa. In the name 
of the large First Church, Mr. T. D. 
Brown, vice-president of the council, 
presented Dr. Swoyer with a purse. 

The Christian ministry has directed 
Dr. Swoyer into five parishes, and dur- 
ing the first World War he served as 
chaplain in the army. Previous to his 
army experience he was pastor at St. 
Paul Church, Wilkinsburg, and Christ 
Church, Erie, Pa. Then his pastoral 
work took him to Grace Church, Spring 
Garden, and to Mt. Zion in Pittsburgh. 
For eight years he has been pastor of 
the First Church. 

He is the author of “The Saving Pres- 
ence” and many poems. Recently Dr. 
Swoyer’s article on “The Place of the 
Church in Winning the War and the 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“The Church You Can't Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 
Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Morning Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 
JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 
L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 
RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 


Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


10: 00 A. M. 
11: 15 A.M. 
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conveniently near! 250 rooms, sea- 
water baths, bathing direct from 
= hotel, “Ship’s Sun Deck”, 
exceptional food. Booklet. 
Weekly from $35.00 
er person, with 
meals, double. 


ATLANTIC 
ciTY 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head 
of every department 


OPEN SEPTEMBER 14 


For catalog and information write to 
the president 


PAUL H. ROTH 


2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


IDLAND 
the (bristian College 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


All This—Midland offers majors 
in business, Christian education, 
education, English, foreign lan- 
guages, ancient languages, his- 
tory, journalism, mathematics, 
music, natural sciences, social 
sciences, speech. 


And Character, Too—Midland 
is a Christian college. Not only 
is formal religion taught; the 
faculty and students seek to prac- 
tice the Christian way of life. 


Write G. E. HICKMAN, 


Registrar 
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Peace,” was awarded first place in a 
contest conducted by “The Pulpit Di- 
gest.” He is chaplain for the American 
Legion in Mansfield, and active in civic 
affairs, being in constant demand as a 
speaker at special meetings and burial 
services. 


Miss Esther E. Tappert, who for the 
past year has been a teacher of English 
and librarian at the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago, and be- 
fore that a missionary teacher in China, 
has accepted a position on the faculty 
of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., be- 
ginning in September. During her resi- 
dence in Chicago, she has been a regu- 
lar attendant at the services in Wicker 
Park Church, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Venable pastor. 


The Rev. Harris L. Willis was in- 
stalled as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Brewster, and Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Mt. Kisco, New York, June 28. Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, preached the ser- 
mon and Pastor Frederick Grunst, 
president of the New York Conference, 
performed the act of installation. 

This parish is one of the young and 
fast-growing missions of the United 
Synod of New York. Trinity is the only 
Lutheran Church in Putnam County, 
and extends a cordial invitation to all 
summer residents in this section to 
attend the services. 


Seventy-four new members were 
admitted to the Women’s Auziliary of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia at the rally held by the 
Allentown Conference group in Christ 
Church, Allentown, Pa., May 5. Dr. 
Russell D. Snyder, professor at the 
seminary; Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
president of the Auxiliary; and Mrs. 
Oscar C. Schmidt, chairman of the Ex- 
tension Committee, were the speakers. 
The Women’s Service League was 
hostess for the social part of the pro- 
gram, and the wives of conference pas- 
tors acted as general hostesses. Mrs. 
Harry F. Bascom is chairman of the 
Allentown Conference Auxiliary. 


Congregations 


East Orange, N. J. June 17 Advent 
Church celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary at a dinner held at the Kraft 
Homestead. Dr. P. S. Baringer of 
Baltimore, Md., a former pastor of Ad- 
vent, was the guest speaker. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. Erwin S. Jaxheimer, was 
toastmaster, and neighboring pastors 
brought greetings. The anniversary 
service was held the following Sunday, 
with Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of 
the United Synod of New York, as the 
guest preacher. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The congregation was started in 1916 
by a few interested individuals deter- 
mined to found an English Lutheran 
church in the Vailsburg section of New- 
ark, N. J., which later became a part of 
East Orange. Miss Clara Betzler and 
the Rev. George Loos were responsible 
for the organization of this congrega- 
tion. Mr. C. A. Moosbrugger took over 
the treasureship and has served in that 
capacity for twenty-five years as a 
faithful steward. July 2, 1917, the 
church was incorporated under the 
name of Advent Lutheran Church and 
soon became affiliated with the United 
Synod of New York. A church was 
erected on the corner of South Orange 
Avenue and Fairmount Terrace, East 
Orange, and was completed by May 24, 
1920. 

The pastors who have served this 
congregation are: Edgar C. Crouthamel, 
Carl A. Miller, P. S. Baringer, George 


Loos, W. H. B. Carney, and Pastor ~ 


Jaxheimer. 

Although handicapped by a large 
debt, Advent Church is making fine 
progress and has paid more than $800 
toward the reduction of the mortgage 
in the past three years. They have also 
made repairs to the property and in- 
stalled a two-manual pipe organ. The 
church is beginning to see that the 
stewardship method of giving to the 
Lord is the best way to finance a Chris- 
tian church. 


Kendall, N. Y. June 14 was a day of 
praise and thanksgiving for Concordia 
Church, the Rev. E. H. Rieck pastor. 
Extensive repairs and improvements to 
the interior of the church had been 
made, including a new ceiling and car- 
pet, the beautifying of the chancel, re- 
fitting pews to provide a center and 
side aisles, refinishing the hardwood 
floor. The young people furnished 
altar and pulpit hangings, and United 
States and Christian flags were placed 
in the chancel at a special service. 

The church was rededicated by the 
pastor at the morning service, and at 
the evening service J. Sahner Blank, 
D.D., president of the Western Confer- 
ence, delivered an impressive sermon. 


Lakeville, Minn. On Pentecost an 
event took place at St. John’s Church, 
Lakeville, which will long be remem- 
bered. 

Mrs. Nettie Scott, “Grandma Scott,” 
as she is often called, together with her 
newly-born great-grandchild, were re- 
ceived into the Saviour’s Kingdom of 
Grace through the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. “Grandma Scott” is in her 
eightieth year, and is not only a grand- 
mother but a great-grandmother many 
times. She is a deeply religious woman 
and comes from an old Connecticut 
family that migrated to Minnesota 
shortly after the Civil War. For about 
eight years she has been a faithful and 
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diligent worshiper at St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church in Lakeville and has 
become a lover of the Mother Church 
of Protestantism. 

On this Sunday also, a young father 
and his young son were baptized by 
the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre, who recently 
closed his ministry in this congregation. 


Rochester, N. Y. Organ chimes, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Rey- 
nolds, in memory of their son, Jack 
Franklyn Reynolds, were dedicated at 
Transfiguration Church May 31, by 
Pastor Howard A. Kuhnle. Jack was 
a sailor on the U. S. S. Arizona, which 
was bombed at Pearl Harbor. He was 
a faithful member of the church, and 
helped the chaplain of the Arizona to 
organize a Bible class, modeled on the 
Bible class of Transfiguration Church, 
of which he was treasurer before en- 
listing in the Navy. 

Christian, American, and Service 
' flags were dedicated at the same time. 
The Service flag contains one gold and 
sixteen blue stars. Several patriotic 
and community organizations were in 
attendance at the service. 


Toledo, Ohio. A sixteen-year pastor- 
ate was closed at Olivet Church July 1. 
The Rev. A. L. Anderson, who came to 
this pastorate from Hamma Divinity 
School in May, 1926, has resigned to 
accept a call to Grace Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. During the pastorate the 
congregation grew from a small mis- 
sion to a membership of 450. Two serv- 
ices have been held every Sunday 
morning for the past six years. Plans 
are for a new church to be built as soon 
as the war emergency is over. 

Student Paul Getter, of Hamma Di- 
vinity School, is supplying this charge 
for the summer. 


CAMP CROCKETT, RYE, COLO. 


will be held August 7-10. This is a 
Luther League camp. Lectures will be 
given by the Rev. Leeland C. Soker, 
A. H. Buhl, William J. Ducker, associ- 
ate secretary for the promotion of the 
Luther League of America, and Miss 
Charlotte McDermon. 

Information may be secured through 
the director, the Rev. W. C. Conradi, 
506 E. Abriendo Avenue, Pueblo, Colo. 


OBITUARY 


C. Brown Cox, D.D. 


was born April 18, 1873, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
the son of Dr. George Henry Cox and Nannie 
McPherson. He died April 4, 1942, at Highland 
Springs, Va. A private funeral in Richmond, 
‘a., was conducted by Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
president of the Synod of Virginia. Interment 
took place at Burlington, N. C., where Dr. 
Scherer and Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the 
.United Synod of North Carolina, officiated. 
Dr. Cox’s academic training is indicated by 
the following: A.B., 1895, and A.M., 1898, from 
North Carolina College, Mount Pleasant, N. C.; 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Far More Attractive 


than any other calendar of its kind 


Improved page layout and calendar dates which 
are easier to read make the new 1943 Church Year 
Calendar the most attractive of its kind on the mar- 
ket. All essential features, however, are retained as 


in calendars of former years. 


Here again you have a most acceptable sales item 
for church societies and organizations offering large 
opportunity for effective service to the church as well 
as attractive financial returns. Take advantage of our 


offer now. 


PRICES and PROFITS 
Number Cost Sell Profit 
4 $100 $120 $0.20 
12 3.00 aaa 60 
35. 6.00. 7am 1.50 
50". 9150 “ewe 5.50 
18.00 30.00 12.00 
34.00 60.00 26.00 
48.00 90.00 42.00 


Retail Price — 30 cents 


TERMS: Cash within 30 days after delivery, 
providing order is signed by a pastor or officer of 
an organization. Not returnable. Transportation 


extra on quantities of two hundred and over. 
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